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HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
CXXIV. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 





We hired a man to cradle our oats, 
but on examination the cradle was 
found to be out of fix and it was nec- 
essary to do something at once. A 
young farmer said he could take the 
mower and cut and pile them in a 
short time. 
some for a neighbor, so we agreed 
for him to try it. 

A NEW METHOD OF CUTTING OATS 


He had eut his own and 


Ile made a platform the full length 
of the mowing blade which was about 
41% feet and about 3 feet wide, and 
bolted it on to the frame which in- 
A man followed 
with a cotton hoe and raked the oats 
back on the platform until a small 
armful was gathered, then the team 
was stopped and the oats raked off to 
This may appear to be 
tedious but two men or hustling boys 
ean cut from four to five 
day beginning at 8 or 9 o’clock in 


closes the knives. 


one side. 
acres a 


the morning and: quit about 5 or 5.30 
in the afternoon. 

This plan, you see, gets your oats 
The 
raking is all done, and no oats lost. 
When the hay rake is used the horses 


ready for hauling to the barn. 


are sure to trample out a lot of oats 
besides the quantity that the rake 
will seatter. Where you have a reap- 
er and binder you are whole-footed, 
but in our section they are few and 
far between while almost every farm- 
er has a mowing machine that ean 


be had. 
THE ADVANTAGES OF THE PLAN. 


summer the 
The 
cradle will just top the most of them 
and you get only about one-half, 
while the mowing machine will save 
all. These small oats make better 
feed when used as sheaf oats than 
the larger ones. 


In many fields this 
oats are very small and short. 


When grain is as 
high as it is now every farmer wants 
to save all he ean. 
PAPERS, GOOD AND BAD 

The idea of cutting mentioned 
above was originated by a young 
farmer who was badly afflicted in 
early boyhood and had but little op- 
portunity to attend school, but his 
father took The Progressive Farmer 
and several other good papers, and 
this boy read them carefully, and 
thus trained his mind to think. If 
he has no backset, he will do well. 
Ilow many farmers think that money 
spent for newspaper is actually 





thrown away! These long love stories 
and murder tales printed in the yel- 
low journals and cheap “home com- 
panions” are worse than nothing; 
they certainly do harm and it would 
be better if they were not read. But 
wherever a home is filled with good 
papers and the subjects read are dis- 
cussed so that the children become 
interested, the amount of good done 
is almost beyond calculation. 
GOOD CROP OUTLOOK. 


Crops in this section have im- 
proved wonderfully. There is still 
some complaint about the insects, but 
taken as a whole the prospects for 
fair crops are bright. Those farmers 
who kept their land well stirred are 
seeing the fruits of good tillage in 
dry weather. 

HARRY FARMER. 
Farm Life. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 





This is a time when every farmer 
should live at home. Meat and lard 
are high. Every farmer should raise 
his own meat and lard and have some 
to sell. Wheat should be raised, al- 
so. North Czrolina soil will produce 
sufficient wheat for our consumption 
if properly prepared and cultivated. 
It is raised at home to advantage, 


my father almost always making 
enough for family use. It means 


much to the farmer, who has regular- 
ly bought these things of his neigh- 
bor grocer, to raise them at home. 
The man who raises his own cot- 
ton, corn, wheat and hogs is inde- 
IIe ean easily, and at lit- 
tle expense, beautifv his 


pendent. 
home by 
planting flowers, setting shade trees, 
and by some painting and remodel- 
ing of houses. He can, with ease, 
have a splendid orchard—as_ fruit 
trees are cheap and grafting easy— 
and have fruit from late spring to 
Beginning with eur- 





middle autumn. 

‘ants, cherries, plums, and _ berries, 
then using apples, peaches, pears, 
and grapes, his table and home is 
constantly supplied with the choicest 
of delicacies. 

Then the garden—which should be 
the pride of every well 
eared for, will provide continuously, 
such things as,-beets, squash, cucum- 
bers, cabbage, turnips, beans, green 
peas, onions, strawberries, and col- 
lards—such a delicacy—for the win- 
ter. Then the melons and roasting- 
ears from the field make our list com- 
plete. 

There are many other advantages 
in farm life which are foreign to a 
great extent to city life—quietude, 


home—if 


fresh, invigorating air, pure, whole- 
some water, and genuine health. And 
with such conveniences as the tele- 
phone system, rural free mail deliv- 
ery and good roads, made, 
enabling the farmer to “move near 
town and take his farm with him,” 
the farm is the model home. 


W. G. DOZIER. 
Nash Co., N. C. 


being 





FRUIT GROWERS ELECT OFFICERS. 





W.L. Hill, of Warsaw, Chosen Presi- 
dent, and H. T. Bauman, of Wilming- 
ton, Secretary. 


Wilmington, June 17.—The annual 
meeting of the East Carolina Fruit 
and Truck Growers’ Association was 
held here this afternoon. The selec- 
tion of a board of directors and ex- 
ecutive and the 
qnent election of officers resulted as 
President, W. L. Hill, of 
Warsaw; Secretary, H. T. Bauman, 
Wilmington ; 
Strange, Fayetteville; Attorney, E. 
S. Martin, Wilmington. Director: 
J. B. Oliver, J. A. Westbrook, Mt. 
Olive; L. L. Fasion, Faison; W. L. 
Hill, Warsaw; D. W. Fussel, Teach- 
ey; J. S. Westbrook, Wallace; J. H. 
Moore, Burgaw; E. Porter, Rocky 
Point; W. E. Springs, H. T. Bauman, 
Wilmington; George F. L. Lueas, 
Currie; S. H. Strange, Fayetteville; 
W. H. Thigpen, M. F. Leonhart, 
Chadbourn; H. L. Struthers, Grists. 
Committee: W. L. Hill, 
chairman; J. <A. Westbrook, E. 
Springer, J. S. Westbrook and W. E. 
Thigpen. 

Reports of the directors, executive 
committee and business agent were 
While none of 
these reports were given out for pub- 
lication, it was stated that they 
showed perhaps the most successful 


committee subse- 
follows: 


Treasurer, S.  H. 


Executive 


read and approved. 


year’s business in the history of the 
Association. The strawberry season 


was especially a fine one, eclipsing all 


former records in the volume of 
shipments. 
Business Agent Bauman reports 


that 1,780 solid ears, or fully 500,000 
erates went forward from the terri- 
the 
against 1,178 ears and 315,000 crates 


tory covered by Association, 


last season. <A vote of thanks was 


tendered Business Agent Bauman 


for his very comprehensive report. 





Hog cholera 
is reported in parts of the territory 
between the Roanoke and Chowan 
ivers, and some hogs are dying from 
R , and hog lying f 
results of sore mouths which could 
be prevented if the hogs are given 


Rich Square Times: 





the proper attention. 


Last Weeks North Carolina Crop Bulletin 

Corn has generally improved con- 
siderably since the rains began; early 
up-land corn is being hilled or laid 
by in the southeast portion, while in 
the west much of it has not received 
its first cultivation; some injury by 
worms in lowlands is reported. Cot- 
ton is improving more slowly, it 
needs higher temperatures for best 
development than have been experi- 
enced lately; but plants, though still 
small, show a healthy appearance and 
stands have improved; chopping cot- 
ton is still underway, though all the 
crop is not yet up; many fields have 
become very grassy and lice are re- 
ported as injuring the crop in several 
Transplanting tobacco is 

completed with fairly 
good stands; late set plants need ecul- 
tivation, and have not started into 
rapid growth; early set is not show- 
ing much improvement, the drought 
caused too early maturity as express- 
ed by the term “buttoning low;” to- 
baceo worms are reported in limited 
sections. Many farmers are through 
harvesting wheat, but they bulk of 
the bulk the crop in the west has 
not been cut; frequent rains have 
been unfavorable the work of 
Aarvesting, and in some eases wheat 
and other grains were beaten down 
by heavy rains. 


counties. 
practically 


for 


Minor erops are do- 
ing well, and gardens show much bet- 
A large crop of sweet 
potatoes has been clover and 
improved. Fruit is 


ter growth. 
set; 
pastures have 
fairly promising in the central-east 
portion; early peaches of the Alexan- 
der and Triumph varieties are ripe 
and shipments have been made; early 
apples are ripening, and the amount 


Dew- 


berries and blackberries are nearly 


of dropping is not excessive. 


ripe. 





The tobaeco factories here are re- 


ceiving handsome orders for their 
produets each day. The smoking to- 
baeeo business is better than ever 


before, while the plug tobacco manu- 
factories are handling as much as it 
is possible for them. Loose leaf to- 
bacco is searce this week, and sales 
The un- 
limited supply of rain is anything 


at the warehouse are light. 


but the proper thing for the farmers 
just now.—Reidsville Review. 





E. E. Clark, the 
who made so fine a record as 


young railway 


man 
member of the coal strike commis- 


said to be the man slated 
Carroll D. Wright as 
Labor Commissioner when that gen- 
tleman retires from office a few 


sion, is 


to sueeeed 





months hence. 
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The After Effects of Commercial Fer- 
tilizers. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 
It is a common belief 
great many farmers that commercial 
fertilizers 


among a 
exhaust themselves the 
first year; that they act simply as 
that their after- 
effects tend rather to make the soil 
This be- 


lief is strengthened by observations 


a stimulant, and 


poorer instead of richer. 


of some who noticed a gradual fall- 
ing off of yields, although they had 
used fertilizers the 
We 
must acknowledge facts, it is true; 
but did it ever occur to you that 
there might be some other cause re- 


each: each on 


same land, in small quantities. 


diminution in 
The 
fact-is, that this same commercial 
fertilizer has of our 
farmers into very bad habits. They 
have come to depend too much upon 
the guano to make their crops and 
pay too little attention to the me- 


sponsible for this 


yield, beside the fertilizers? 


gotten many 


ehaniecal or physical condition of the 
Land, which it would other- 
wise have been necessary to turn out 
long ago for nature to rebuild or 
else be subjected to some systematic 
stimulated 
(you see, I use the word) into one 
more effort each year to produce a 
And so the game goes on with 
the farmer sure to lose out in the 
end. 

But, is it the fault of the fertili- 
zer ? 


soil. 


renovating process, is 


crop. 


Have you ever done anything 
to that land to make it produce be- 
seratech it about four 
deep with a seooter plow, and apply 


sides inches 
a mere smell—about 200 pounds of 
guano per 
the stack shows 


The analysis on 
that this 200 
pounds of fertilizer contains about 
24 pounds or 28 pounds of plant 
food, worth from $1.60 to $2.00, while 
a crop of cotton, to produce 300 
pounds of lint per acre, must draw 
from the soil about 106 pounds of 
plant food, worth $10.86. When we 
remember, however, that over half 
of this plant food is nitrogen, and 


aere? 
us 


that this nitrogen represents over 
three-fourths of the total value of 
the plant food removed, and further- 
more, when we know that this nitro- 
gen or may be obtained 
from the air by growing leguminous 


ammonia 


erops, we begin to see that some 
method of farming which will in- 
clude its capture, must be adopted. 

Now from my own experience, I 
know that the effect of commercial 
will continue for a good 
many years; especially the elements 
phosphoric acid and potash. Nitro- 
away except 
where it has been converted into or- 
ganic matter. 

To effects from 
commercial fertilizers they should be 
applied to the whole surface of the 
land, not a little driblet under the 
row and the same crop planted which 
will 


growth, using their help to capture 


fertilizer 


gen leaches largely, 


secure lasting 


convert them into structural 


earbon and nitrogen from the air. 
When we do this begin to get 
ahead, even on a commercial fertlizer 
basis, and without the aid of stable 
manure. It is necessary, however, to 
get vegetable 


we 


matter from some- 





where, for no soil can be made per- 
manently fertile without it. 

Where the soil contains little or- 
ganic matter the exhaustion of the 
nitrogen by leaching and the partial 
uselessness of the other elements in 
consequence, has led many people to 
the opinion that all fertilizers will 
really do the second year when ap- 
I will re- 
fer to some experiments along this 
line conducted by Mr. C. P. Hudson, 
of Ard, Arkansas. 

In 1901 Mr. IIudson fertilized a 
piece of land for corn, using 600 


plied in liberal quantities. 


pounds of acid phosphate, 120 pounds 
and 
of nitrate of soda per acre. 


200 pounds 
The 


yield was twenty bushels per acre. 


muriate of potash 


His corn, on similar adjoining, where 
no fertilizer was used, produced only 
eight and one-half bushels per acre. 
This showed an _ increase of cleven 
and one-half bushels per acre on the 
fertilized land. 

In 1902, the same land was again 
planted in corn. The yield was better 
this season; his unfertilized corn pro- 


On 
the land which was fertilized the pre- 


ducing twelve bushels per acre. 


vious year, nothing was applied ex- 
cept nitrate of soda, at the same rate 
as before. The yield this year, how- 


ever, was twenty-nine bushels per 
acre, showing an increase of seven- 
teen bushels to the acre over the un- 
fertilized plot. 

The fertilizer in this instance was 
applied at the rate of 920 pounds per 
The erops failed 
to utilize it all the first season and 
the unused phosphorie aeid and pot- 
ash was there ready to be taken up 
by the next year’s crop. 

To 


blessing to the farmer, however, it 


acre the first year. 


make commercial fertlizer a 
should be used to improve the soil, 
and not simply to 
While fertlizers 
and can be made to pay as a direct 
application to any crop in the drill, 
their greatest value in general farm- 


make the crop. 


these are valuable 


growing those 
like 


which build up the soil on a perma- 


ing is to assist in 


leguminous crops, cow-peas, 


nent foundation. 
F. J. MERRIAM. 
Fulton Co., Ga. 





Clinton Democrat: Mr. P. F. Stev- 
ens wears the belt as the champion 
cabbage raiser. We saw one from his 
crop at the retail store of Mr. R. B. 
Southerland that weighed 22 pounds. 
—The aggregate amount of straw- 
berries shipped from Clinton alone 
this season is in round numbers 1,200 
erates; and at an average of $2.50 
per crate would reach $30,000. 

The American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company is experimenting 
3ureau of 
Forestry, with methods of lengthen- 
ing the lasting powers of cedar and 
The Bureau has sent 
several men to Wilmington, N. C., to 
study the loss of weight by 


this summer, through the 


chestnut poles. 


eedar 
poles under proper methods of sea- 
soning and the increased length of 
service of the poles which seasoning 
and preserving bring about. Similar 
work is being carried on near Harris- 
burg, Pa., with chestnut poles. 





What to Do with the Strawberry Fields 
after Fruiting. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The most successful strawberry 
growers plow up their fields as soon 
as the berries are all gathered and 
sow them in cowpears, thus putting 
the land in perfect tilth to reset 
in strawberries the following fall, 
winter or sprin, as may be most con- 
venient. But the vast majority of 
growers gather two and sometimes 
three crops of berries from the same 
field. 

Ifow to do this suecessfully is the 
object of this article. Bar off with 
a turning plow the strawberry rows, 
leaving unplowed a strip about a foot 
wide containing the plants. On this 
strip chop out the plants, leaving 
them about eighteen inches apart. 
Always leave young (one year old) 
plants instead of old ones when pos- 
sible. In this chopping out also kill 
all weeds and grass. A week or ten 
days later sow cotton seed meal at 
the rate of 800 to 1,000 pounds an 
acre in the furrow left on each side 
of the row. Then split out the mid- 
the earth 
around the plants but not on them, 
or they will be smothered. 

Whenever’ practicable, though 
with a large acreage it is not usually 
practicable, it pays to burn off the 
field or bed before barring off. To 
the foliage of the 
plants as closely as possible. Then 
loosen up the straw used as a mulch 
and on a dry breezy day, after the 
mowed foliage has got dry, set fire to 


dles, throwing closely 


do this mow 


the field along the border to wind- 
ward. If there is a fair quantity of 
foliage or mulch the field will burn 
quickly over, leaving the soil as clean 
as a floor. Weeds, seed and any in- 
sect pest that chanee to be 
present will meet their judgment 
day; to a the strawberry 
plants will seem to have done so too. 
But seeming will be all. 

In a week, or earlier if it rains, in 
the fire-blackened, Sahara-like field 
transformation will take 
Every strawbetry plant will 
have put forth leaves of the most 
beautiful growth. The 
rows can then be barred off, chopped 
out, fertilized and treated as above 
directed. 


may 


novice 


a magie 
place. 


vivid and 


Subsequent cultivation should be 
the same as for young fields—shal- 
low plowing with a small tooth eulti- 
vator and shallow hand hoeing fre- 
quent enough to kill all grass and 
weeds before they come and to keep 
the erust on the soil broken. This is 
all important as in a dry time it 
greatly lessens evaporation and mini- 
mizes the effect of drought. 

O. W. BLACKNALL. 

Vance Co., N. C. 





The Cotton Boll Weevil in Texas. 


The cotton boll-weevil is the curse 
of Texas. The writer was in Texas 
in April and told, it is thought for 
the first time, of what the aggregate 
loss was last year to that State, the 
best estimate, privately gathered, 
showing a loss of 800,000 bales. Un- 
less some way is discovered of get- 
ting rid of this pest the cotton crop 





in Texas seems doomed, and that 
line of business will move north- 
ward to the Indian Territory and to 
Oklahoma. But then the question 
comes up, how long will it be before 
the weevil gets into that part of the 
country? The rate of progress north- 
ward is forty to sixty miles a year 
and the weevil has now marched over 
nearly half of Texas. Notice was 
taken of the fact that a North Caro- 
linian has done so foolish a thing 
as to bring two of these curses to 
this State. They ought not to be al- 
lowed to live a minute. This much is 
to be said about Texas and cotton— 
that if that State gets rid of the 
weevil and machinery is invented to 
pick cotton then the “Lone Star” 
State can grow the cotton crop for 
the whole United States, and cut 
North Carolina and others out. 
Governor Ayeock and_ the writer 
were talking about this a day or two 
ago. North Carolina raises more cot- 
ton per acre than Texas. In fact, 
this State and one other show the 
largest yield per acre. But at what 
a cost is this effect brought about 
in North Carolina! The annual ex- 
pense for fertilizer, bought from 
manufacturers, is upwards of four 
million of dollars annually. while 
in Texas not a cent is expended for 
this purpose. In fact, the writer was 
told while in Texas that only one 
ear-load of fertilizer had ever been 
taken into that State, and that the 
man who received it was at onee in- 
formed that he arrested 
if he did not immediately remove it. 


—Col. F. A. Olds. 


would be 





One of the best farmers in the 
county requested us to print the ar- 
ticle by Prof. 
Jr., which appeared in The Progres- 
sive the 
Hessian Fly and the best means of 
We comply with the 
request with great pleasure. This 
pest has cost Gaston County thou- 
and the State of thou- 
of dollars this year. The 
means of destroying this pest ut- 


Franklin Sherman, 


Farmer of last week on 


combating: it. 


sands tens 


sands 


terly do not seem to be known as 
yet, unless, as suggested in our own 
agricultural department in is- 
sue of May 12, the total abandonment 
of wheat and rye production for a 
year two produce that 
happy result. But this plan is 
ditticult of universal observance as to 
The next best 
the 
set forth by the State Entomologist, 
in the article above-mentioned, will 


our 


or should 


sO 


render it impractible. 


means of combating pest, as 


be found to be of practical applica- 
tion, and the more widely his meth- 
ods are adopted and the more faith- 
fully they are carried out, the more 
will the results be to 
the wheat-grower. We trust that all 
of our readers who are planters of 
small grain will read Professor Sher- 
man’s article carefully and observe 


satisfactory 


d 


in concert, as widely as possible, 
both at this harvest-time and in the 
autumn’s seed time, the directions 
he has given for reducing the seri- 
ousness of this insect’s ravages in 
our crops of wheat and rye.—Gas- 


tonia Gazette. . 
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Kidney Worms (?) in Hogs. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


L have two brood sows that became 
lame or disabled in some way about 
two weeks after they had dropped a 
litter of pigs. They will stand with 
their fore and hind feet close to- 
gether,their backs being in a cireular 
shape; and when they walk they take 
very short steps with their hind feet. 
Any exertion seems to cause pain. 
One of them has been down for three 
weeks, not able to stand, hind legs 
useless. They will eat their food as 
good as they ever did. Kidney worms 
is supposed to be the trouble. Please 
tell me what is the trouble and give 
a remedy. A. P. FALLS. 

Cleveland Co., N. C. 


(Answered by Dr. 
State Veterinarian, N. 
ment of Agriculture.) 


Tait Butler, 
C. Depart- 


The disease from which your cor- 
respondent’s hogs are suffering is not 
uncommon by any mean, but its true 
nature and exact cause has not yet 
been determined. The common belief 
that the so-called kidney worms is 
the cause seems erroneous. Numer- 
mortem examinations of 
hogs that suffered from the disease 
have failed to reveal these worms, 
others badly infested with 
them have showed no symptoms of 


post 


ous 


while 


any disease during life. 

Experience has shown that the fol- 
lowing is probably the best that ean 
be done in the line of prevention 
and treatment, although nothing has 
vet been found that is very satisfac- 
tory: 

To prevent the disease see that the 
hogs have plenty of exercise and re- 
ceive a balanced ration. Too rich 
food in confinement seems frequently 
to eause the trouble, while, on the 
other hand, poorly fed and badly 
treated animals also sometimes suf- 
fer. The following mixture should 
always be kept under shelter where 
the hogs may get to it at will: 

Two bushels charcoal. 

One bushel hardwood ashes. 

Two pounds salt. 

One pound copperas. 

The charcoal should be chopped up 
fine and the ecopperas powdered and 
all thoroughly mixed. 

When the hogs 
give to 
pounds fifteen (15) grains of sodide 
of potasssium and one-fourth (%4) 
grain of sulphate of 
Keep the animals in a dry, clean 
place where they will not be disturb- 
ed in any way, and feed a well bal- 
anced ration having variety and in- 
cluding some green food if possible. 


affected 


hog weighing 200 


become 
every 


strychnine. 





Approbation From Sir Hubert. 


We have had occasion of late to 
run through quite a number of ag- 
ricultural journals with a critical 
eye always open, and it gives us 
pleasure to say (and we do it with 
no little State pride) that The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is all in all the 
foremost of them all. It may enjoy 
an appreciation that makes these 
words sheer insipid after-thoughts. 
If it has a large circulation it has 
no more than it deserves, and the 
fact is entirely creditable to the in- 











telligence of the farmers of the 
State. It is a clean publication that 
appears to us as a beautiful illustra- 
tion of the possibilities of ennobled, 
and of course, therefore, ennobling 
journals. It has ability, practical- 
ity, real progressiveness, learning, 
clear typography and shining  at- 
tractions. Every page and column of 
it is fitted to enlighten the mind of 
the farmer and brighten the rural 
homes of our people. We feel it is 
in our heart to congratulate the 
State that this journal of sixteen 
pages, four columns to the page, can 
be had for only one dollar a year.— 
Rev. P. R. Law, in Lumberton Robe- 


sonian. 





Bullbats are Valuable Birds. 


According to a recent act of the 
Legislature, generally known as the 
Audubon Bill, the song and insect 
eating birds of the State, together 
with their nests, are now protected 
from destruction by law. One of 
the most valuable birds in North 
Carolina is the night hawk, usually 
known as the “Bullbat.” This bird 
feeds exclusively upon insects, eat- 
ing large quantities of flies, gnats 
and grass-hoppers, which are so 
troublesome to man, but perhaps he 
renders us no greater service than 
Since it is 
now known that the malady known 
as malaria is carried by mosquitoes, 
and transmitted by their bite, there 
certainly is strong reason why the 
bullbat should be accorded the pro- 


by eating mosquitoes. 


tection which he so readily deserves. 
It has long been the custom in many 
sections of North Carolina to shoot 
these birds in great numbers in the 
late summer afternoon. Numerous 
eases have been reported to me, and 
I have seen the same with my own 
shot 
down by the dozen merely for the 


eyes, where these birds were 
practice of shooting, and the sport 
of seeing them fall. Some shooters 
do not even go to pick them up, and 
I have seen wounded bullbats lying 
about on the ground late the next day 
after they were shot. 

The Audubon Society of North 
Carolina appeals to the good people 
of the 
in every possible way in behalf of the 
bullbat, and to see that the dreadful 
sufferings caused by the thoughtless 
slaughter of these birds in the past 
shall not be repeated in the State 
this summer.—T. Gilbert Pearson, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


State to use their influence 








A Georiga correspondent of The 
Progressive Farmer writes: Col. 
I. C. Wade, the veteran stock breed- 
er has organized and is developing 
a stock farm on the “Hills of Haber- 
sham,” where, amongst the countless 
springs and brooks, where blue-grass, 
bermuda, and alfalfa grow, as well 
as all kinds of the legumes, 
the Colonel is satisfied is an ideal 
place for a stock farm. Almost ex- 
actly on the quarantine line, yet free 
of fever, stock can be shipped both 
ways. But, of course, cattle will 
have to be inoculated to ship South. 
Herefords will be put in for the beef 
eattle and Holsteins will be put in 
for the daisy cattle. These will not 
be at the farm until October, as the 
pastures are limited just at present, 
although bermuda is being rapidly 
planted, and alfalfa will be sown 


this fall. 





The New Agricultural Year Book. 


The New Year Book of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is a par- 
ticularly attractive number. Fif- 
teen years ago the Year Book, or 
it was then called, the Annual Re- 
port of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, while containing valuable in- 
formation, was in appearance and 
style one of the driest and most un- 
interesting publications of the Gov- 
ernment. Its information was pre- 
sented in such a manner as to be 
almost useless to the farmer, in fact 
it was seldom read by him. For the 
last several years the Year Book has 
contained a series of always timely 
and useful articles, the most of 
which can be read by every farmer 
with decided benefit. During the 
first year of Secretary Wilson’s in- 
cumbency he called the chiefs of his 
divisions together and told them that 
he wanted them to prepare for the 
Year Book short, non-scientific and 
easily comprehended articles, which 
would make the Year Book a volume 
useful in the hands of every tiller of 
the soil who desired to improve his 
conditions and surroundings. This 
idea has prevailed, and each year 
finds theAgricultural Year Book bet- 
ter, if possible, than the preceding 
one. The present one contains a 
number of very practical and inter- 
esting articles covering a wide va- 
riety of subjects descriptive of the 
varied scientifie work conducted by 
the Department. 

Progressive Farmer readers who 
desire copies of this Year Book, 
should apply to their members of 
Congress. 





Make the Apple Crop Pay. 


North Carolina’s Agricultural 
Experiment Station, aiming to be 
useful, has just published an excel- 
lent bulletin on “Ifow to Utilize the 
Apple Crop.” Practical directions 
are given, which the farmer will find 
to the point. North Carolina’s. crop 
of apples is estimated at 7,000,000 
bushels, but the possibilities of ex- 
pansion are described as unlimited. 
Not all of the product is of the kind 
required for the market and much 
of the apple-growing area lacks rail- 
TH is 
ever, that if the farmers invest in 


road facilities. shown, how- 
suitable evaporators—which are pic- 
tured and priced—dried apples can 
be made in every part of the State 
and sold at profit. Hand- 
peeled and sun-dried apples are very 
good in a way, but they do not meet 


a good 


the demand of the general market. 
Ample detals of the process of pre- 
paring the sliced fruit and drying it 
_ It is 
chines for peeling, coring and slic- 
ing will facilitate the work, and the 
method of bleaching is 


are given. shown how ma- 


deseribed. 
Even the parings and cores sell well 
if suitably dried, being used in man- 
ufacturing jelly and vinegar. 

For jelly there is a paying demand, 
and it is shown how to make it out 
plums and 
rants, as well as apples. 


of pears, peaches, cur- 
There is a 


special apparatus for producing the 


best quality on a large scale. Fruit 
juices are in great demand, it is 





stated, for syrups used in soda wa- 
ter, and it is pleasant to observe that 
the bulletin’s recipe and process do 
not call for any of the new fangled 
and poisonous “preservatives,” but 
for a simple brief boiling and tight 
sealing. Pure cider vinegar is also 
a paying product of the orchard, and 
if made as described by the bulletin 
cannot fail to be good. The same 
is to be said of apple butter, which 
has a great charm for persons 
brought up ona farm. Apple butter 
and marmalade, it is shown, can be 
made of fruit too small for “dried 
apples.” The former differs from 
the latter only in being spiced and 
taking less sugar. The best marma- 
lade is made of cerab-apples. The 
fruit used for “butter” and mar- 
malade is best boiled, we are in- 
formed, without paring, a sieve after- 
ward removing seeds, skins and 
eores. The “Old North State” is to 
be congratulated on having an Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station that 
gives attention to the practical needs 
of its agriculturists. — Baltimore 
Sun. 





Eight Mule Colts Bring An Iredell Far- 
mer $500. 


Farmers who were in town Monday 
were given an object lesson in stock- 
raising when they saw Mr. W. E. 
Morrison, who lives three miles north 
of Statesville, sell the Henkel Live 
Stock Company eight fine mule colts 
at an average of about $65.00 a head. 
Two of the colts will be two years 
old in July; two one year old in July; 
the other four were one year old this 
spring, making the average age about 
fourteen and one-half months. Mr. 
Morrison traded for two of the colts 
when very young, the others were 
foaled on his farm; and he is not a 
stock farmer. The eight brought him 
about $500, and it doesn’t take an 
expert in figuring to see that there 
is a good profit in selling mule colts 
not over fifteen months old, at $65.00 
and the pity of it is that so few of 
our farmers ever try to raise a colt. 
It should be said tha these colts are 
all fine ones, and as they followed 
a fine two-year gray filly, also raised 
by Mr. Morrison, they made a pretty 
The Henkel Stock 
Company took them to their grass 
farm in the mountains, and two or 
three years from now some farmer 
in this section will pay them $400 or 
$500 a pair for these mules (and they 
will be worth it), instead of raising 
a pair at a small outlay.—Statesville 
Mascot. 


picture. Live 





Commenting on Harry Farmer’s 
recent letter on the value of neat 
packing, the editor of the Statesville 
Mascot says: 

“This writer knows from personal 
experience that the farmers of this 
county money by not 
marketing their butter and produce 
in the best manner. There are some 
farmers near Statesville whose butter 
brings good prices all the year 
round, while there are others who 
have great difficulty in selling but- 
ter at any price some times. ‘This 
is their own fault, not the merchant’s 
and it can only be corrected by never 
putting anything on the market for 
sale that is not first-class.” 


lose much 
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_GENERAL NEWS _ 








Urban Transportation. 

The development of the electric 
railway lines in our cities is a phe- 
nomenon which staggers the imagi- 
nation and belies the memory. Can 
it be that only fifteen years ago there 
were practically no trollery lines in 
existence? It is almost inconceiva- 
ble, but it is true. Their effect upon 
the cities is as phenomenal as their 
Nobody pretends to 
live down town any more. Splendid, 
well-lighted, well-warmed cars whirl 
the throngs from amid the city grime 
and smoke over smooth ribbons of 


own growth. 


steel far out to where there is space 
between the houses, the flowers bloom 
and the birds sing in the trees. They 
dash through the streets at a speed 
that would have left us breathless 
twenty years a speed which 
even the railway trains at that time 
rarely exceeded. They bring in enor- 
receipts upon charges which 
often amount to less than a cent a 
mile, and their properties are 
valuable and their positions so pow- 
erful, that the people who live in 
cities are fast coming to think that 





ago 


mous 


So 


they ought to own their own trans- 
portation lines. A measure permit- 
ting this in Chicago has just become 
a law in Illinois without the signa- 
ture of the Governor, who was torn 
between rival interests. The experi- 
ment will be watehed with much so- 
licitude. And the trolley ears are 
not confining themselves to the cities. 
both freight and pas- 
are beginning to com- 


In handling 
sengers they 
pete sharply with the steam railways 
in all the thickly populated sections 
of our country.—Nashville Christian 
Advocate. 





To Circle the World in Forty Seconds. 


Arrangements are being made for 
a “celebration” July 4, which, 
though it will be a silent one and in 
no wise spectacular, will mean more 
to the world than the firing off of all 
its mighty guns at once or the burn- 


on 


ing of all the fire-works in the uni- 
It will celebrate the advance 
in the world’s progress in the direc- 


verse, 


quick communication be- 
of the 
In connection with the open- 


tion of 
tween the uttermost vnarts 
earth. 
ing of the new cable to the insular 
possessions of the United States, an 
effort will be to the 
globe in forty seconds. The message 


made circle 
will be sent from the main office of 

The Postal Telegraph Company in 
New York, and it is hoped will be 
received on the opposite side of the 
room within forty seconds after the 
operator sends it on the other. This 
feat will immediately follow the ex- 
change of messages between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Governor Taft at 
Manila. 
travel over only two lines. 


The message will probably 
These 
will be the land and ocean wires of 
the Postal and Commercial Cable 
Company, which may be considered 
one, and those of the Eastern Tele- 
graph Company. 

go from New York 


The message will 
to the Pacific 


coast by the land lines of the Postal, 
and thence to Manila by the Com- 





mercial Cable lines. At Manila it 
will be taken up by the Eastern and 
hurried on to London, where it will 
be again turned over to the lines 
of the Commercial Cable for trans- 
mission under the Atlantic. To make 
the time calculated on there will have 
to be instant communication between 
the various relays.—Chicago Rural 
Voice. 





Reducing Southern Influence in National 
Republican Conventions. 


The South will, of course, some 
day see matters in their true propor- 
tions, and will then do justice to 
President Roosevelt’s attitude, which 
has been so free from mere political 
ealeulation on his own behalf as to 
be truly He could with 


perfect ease have made his nomina- 


quixotic. 


tion safe and sure by the simple ex- 
pedient of placating the professional 
Owing to the fact 
that more than a third of the voting 
strength of Republican national con- 
ventions comes from the Democratic 
“solid South,” the President took his 
politieal life in his hands, so to speak, 
when he entered upon the policy of 


negro politicians. 


Democrats to a 
great many of the leading Southern 
offices. 
Payne, who is said by the newspapers 
to be seeking to control the Southern 
negro delegates to the next National 
Conventional in President Roose- 
velt’s interest, it is strange that the 


appointing white 


As for Postmaster-General 


one idea with which he has long been 
most conspicuously identified should 
so often be overlooked. For many 
years past, Mr. Payne, as a promi- 
nent member of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, has tried to secure 
the virtual exclusion of the South 
from national Republican Conven- 
tions by a total change in the method 


of apportioning delegates to the 
States. At present, the representa- 


tion of each State is in accordance 
with its membership in Congress. 
Mr. Payne would base representation 
actual Republican vote. 
Now, it happens that South Caro- 
lina at the last gave Me- 
Kinley only 3,579 votes, while Penn- 


upon the 
election 


sylvania gave him 712,665, and New 
York about 822,000. On the strict 
basis of the popular vote at the last 
election, in a Republican National 
Convention of a thousand members, 
Florida would be entitled to 1; Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina combined 
to 1; Louisiana to 2; Georgia to 4 
or 5; Arkansas to 6; Alabama to 7, 
and the States to 
considerably more. It would not only 
be an excellent thing for the Repub- 
lican party, but 
thing indeed for both races in the 


other Southern 


also a very good 


South, if a sweeping reform could 
be brought about in the make-up of 
the Republican National Conven- 
tions. The Hon. Henry C. Payne, 
the 
highest credit for his persistent work 
He 


in 


Postmaster-General, deserves 
to bring about such a reform. 
hopes to see it accomplished 
the of 1904—it would 
have been accomplished at Philadel- 


convention 


phia in 1900 but for a lingering mem- 
ory of services rendered in certain 
quarters in 1896.—Dr. Albert Shaw, 
in Review of Reviews. 








PHENOMENAL RAINS AND FLOODS. 
The Year 1903 Will be Memorable for 
Its Great Floods. 


The year 1903 will be memorable 
for its phenomenal rains and floods, 
which have caused loss of life and 
property over wide areas and in many 
different sections of the 
The early floods of the Mississippi 
River produced much alarm from 
Memphis to New Orleans, washing 
away leeves and damaging extensive 
agricultural They 
followed some weeks later by great 
Kansas and 
Towa, along the upper waters of the 
Missouri, with the result of paraly- 
zing industry and destroying life on 


country. 


districts. were 


storms and floods in 


a large seale. Seldom have the inci- 
dents of the flood in the Missouri 
River valley been paralleled in our 
their tragic efforts. 
Gainsville, Ga., and Pacolet and 
Clifton, S. C., are more recent suf- 
Their experiences 
possible, even dreadful than 
those of the Western towns. 
ville was struck by a tornado. 


history in 


ferers. are, if 
more 
yaines- 
The 
other places were washed away by a 
flood sixty feet high, caused by a 


“eloud burst,’ or extraordinarily 
heavy fall of rain in the mountains 
where the Pacolet River has its 
souree. Cotton mills and the homes 


of cotton-mill operatives were swept 
away by the sudden rush of water 
the oceupants little 
chanee of eseape. <A flourishing in- 
dustry was arrested by the destruc- 


which gave 


tion of valuable spinning plants. The 


heavy rainfall extended through 
western North Carolina, western 


northern Georgia, 
and Vir- 
ginia, producing notable freshets in 
James River in Vir- 


South Carolina, 
ast Tennessee southern 
many streams. 
ginia is reported “higher than for 
several years,” but heavy rains fell 
also in the area drained by the Ra- 
vanna. The destruction of railway 
bridges was very large in the special- 
ly flooded regions of North and 
South Carolina. The whole northern 
part of the Union wags recently cover- 
ed with a pall of smoke from forest 
fires. It is known that particles of 
smoke or fine dust in the air cause 
rain, each particle attraction mois- 
ture and condensing it upon itself. 
If the smoke of the extensive forest 


fires was carried south, where the 
air was saturated with moisture, the 
conditions of a phenomenal rain- 


fall were realized. It is not impossi- 
ble that 


tion between the northern haze and 


there Was a easual connec- 


the southern floods.—Baltimore Sun. 





Education in England. 

The general education act of last 
year did not touch the schools of 
London. These were left to be dealt 
with in a separate measure, which is 
rt 
The 


arose in 


now pending in Parliament. 


religious questions which 
connection with the general act are 
involved also in the London Eduea- 
tion Bill, together with certain spe- 
of 
There was a great demonstration of 
labor and non-conformist opponents 


of the bill in Hyde Park, May 24th, 


cial question administration. 








in which nearly 500,000 persons par- 
ticipated. Meanwhile a campaign of 


“passive resistance” against the en- 


forcement of the general law has 
been organized, and many non- 


conformists are refusing to pay that 
portion of the rates assessed upon 
them which represents taxation for 
the support of the schools, on the 
ground that it is not right to place 
under the control of one denomina- 
tion schools sustained by taxes levied 
upon the members of all denomina- 
tions.—Youth’s Companion. 





The Postoffice Department Scandal. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The Postmaster-General has finally 
been foreed by the pressure of public 
opinion to give to the press the Bris- 
tow reply to the Tulloch charges, and 
the inspector’s reports which Bristow 
submitted to Payne should have been 
ample to convinee Payne that the 
Tulloch charges were not “hot air.” 
The total the 
press by Mr. Payne aggregates 30,- 
000,000 words. There is every evi- 
dence therein of all that Tulloch 
charged, that Perry Heath, as First 
Assistant Postmaster-General, used 
the Washington 


matter submitted to 


without 
seruple to appoint personal and poli- 


postoffice 


tical friends to office regardless of 
the necessity of their employment, 
In one instance Inspector Little 
char-women, 
drawing salaries salaries aggregating 


ete. 
reports finding eight 
$3,800 a year, but who performed no 
service. The inspector, taking as a 
basis the expense for these services 
in the Postofttice Deparment, points 
out that at the utmost three women 
drawing an aggregate sum of $960 
per year could have done all that was 
saving the Govern- 
In what purports to be 
explanation of Little’s charges, 


required, thus 
ment $2,840. 
an 
ex-Postmaster-General Smith issued 
a statement in which he says: “It 
was the duty of the Postmaster to 
find work for these women who were 
regularly appointed.” Of course, it 
is well known that Heath appointed 
these women to oblige friends and 
that he knew there was no work for 
them, this being clearly shown by the 
faets and by Civil Service Commis- 
sioner Proctor’s report. 

In the case of E. O. Fowler, the 
inspectator states that he had been 
an invalid for many months and un- 
able to perform any satisfactory 
service. Ile says: “A place was 
found or made for him as assistant 
for the time-keeper in I. D. division 
(Machen’s division). The time-keep- 
er draws $1,000 per year. The assis- 
tant draws $1,700.” In view of the 
wholesale prostitution of the Govern- 
ment service by the highest officials, 
the petty stealings of their subordi- 
nates pale into insignificance. 

Apparently Postmaster General 
Payne is still doing everything in 
his power to suppress and hamper 
the investigation. The President 
does not wish to part with Payne 
although the pressure of publie opin- 
ion may become as strong as it did 
in the ease of Alger and ‘force 
Payne’s resignation. But in no 
event will the President permit any 
suppression of the facts or the re- 
tention of unworthy officials. Mr. 
J. S. Clarkson, the collector of the 
port of New York, has just been in 
Washington trying to suppress the 
seandal and incidentally to get Bris- 
tow’s official scalp. A. B. M. 

Washington, D. C., June 20, 1903. 
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STATE NEWS 
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FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 
Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 





Statesville has imposed a tax of 
$750 on druggists who sell whiskey 
for medicinal purposes. 

The New Bern Journal says that 
three hundred acres of cucumbers 
have been planted by farmers in that 
section. 

Dr. Frank Bright, the last of the 
cherry tree swindlers, has been sen- 
teneced to six months imprisonment 
and the payment of $100 fine. 

Mr. R. J. 


manufacturer, 


teynolds, the wealthy 
tobacco contributes 
one thousand dollars to Guilford Col- 
lege to be used in the establishment 
of an electric plant. 

A Statesville 
the Charlotte Observer says that five 


eorrespondent of 


distillers in that county have already 
suspended operations preparatory to 
going out of business July Ist, in 
complianee with the Watts bill. 
Moses Carrington, 
this 


Durham this morning. 


Durham Sun: 


who resides in county, was in 
Ile says that 
he has heard of but one good wheat 
crop this year, and that belongs to 
Marion Terry. 


not make half a crop. 


Many farmers will 
Statesville Landmark: Many cot- 
ton mills in this section have shut 
down or are running on short time 
on aceount of the high price of cot- 
The Statesville cotton mill is 
day and night 
the 
eotton on 


ton. 
running on full time 





—and expects to continue, as 


mill has about enough 
hand to put it through the season. 

Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
The grand master of Odd Fellows 
will be here this week to visit the 
Raleigh lodges. A new lodge of this 
order was instituted yesterday at 
Gold Hill, Rowan County. There 
is a petition for a new lodge at East 
Durham. There are now 140 lodges, 
with 9,000 members, while in 1885 
there were only 36, with 975 
bers. 


mem- 


Examinations for admission to the 
A. & M. College at Raleigh will be 
held July 9th, 10 a. m., in 
county court-house in the State by 
the County Superintendent of 
Schools. The results of these ex- 
aminations will be 


every 


considered in 
awarding scholarships at the college. 
Each county is entitled to as many 
scholarships as it has members of 
the House of Representatives. 
Asheville dispatch: It has been 
learned that George W. Vanderbilt 
intends to establish a railways sta- 
tion and build another model village 
between Hendersonville, N. C., and 


Brevard, N. C., at a point about 
thirty miles from Asheville. The 


work will begin in the near future, 
and it is stated that $1,000,000 will 
be expended, bringing it to the high 
standard of his other model village, 
Biltmore. If this plan is carried 
out acres of forest land will be turn- 
ed into 
stores, paved 
lawns. 


residences and 
and 


handsome 


streets grassy 


At the Episcopal Convention in 
Greensboro last week, the proposi- 
tion to change the name of the Epis- 
“The 


was 


copal church was voted down. 
Catholic Church of America” 
suggested as the new name. 

Hon. (Re B: of Winston, 


denies the report sent out that he 


Glenn, 


will be a eandidate for Congress in 
the Fifth District. “If I am a can- 
didate for anything it will be for 
North Carolina,” Mr. 
Glenn is reported as saying. 


To fill a 


Governor of 


vaecaney in the United 


States Military Academy for the 
Seventh Congressional District, a 


competitive examination will be held 
at Hamlet, on Thursday, July 2, to 
determine the nominee and two alter- 
nates. Applicants must be between 
the ages of 17 and 22. Those intend- 
ing to apply should notify Congress- 
man R. N. Page, Biscoe, N. C., prior 
to the above date. 

Fish- 


ing in the waters of Eastern North 


Elizabeth City Economist: 


Carolina certainly seems to be a very 
This 


was reliably informed this week that 


profitable business. reporter 
a gentleman by the name of John 
Smith, living on Roanoke Island, 
cleared $5,000 — this 


Every day during 


season fishing. 
the 
March, he averaged a net profit of 
$100 per day. 
pretty 


month of 


At this rate there is a 
good living in the fishing 
business in these waters. 


Mr. John- 


son, of Barium Springs, submits a 


Statesville Landmark: 


proposition about tax re- 
turns and one that will do to think 
about, Suppose, says Mr. Johnson, 
that real 
should suddenly and actually shrink, 


startling 


and personal property 
from some cause, from the real value 
This is a horri- 
If such a eondi- 
tion should be brought about there 


to the value listed! 
ble case to suppose. 


would be such a weeping and wailing 
and gnashing of teeth in this coun- 
try as has not been heard since the 
flood. 

Col. Olds: In the course of an 
interview with a revenue official to- 
that already 
about 80 whiskey distilleries have re- 
newed their bonds for the fiseal year, 
began May 1. Last 
about 115 distilleries were generally 
There are now 120 to 130 
Not 
over six distilleries are now within 


day, it was learned 


which year 
employed. 
store-keepers and gaugers. 
the corporate limits of towns, but 
a good many are near such towns. 
A number of distillers made report 
that they are building new plants 
in various towns, among the latter 
being New Bern, Hamlet, Hoffman, 
Elm City, Wilson and Milton. All 
these report that they expect to en- 
large their plants. Their expenses 
will, of course, be greater and their 
capacity to make liquor must neces- 
sarily be greater. There is informa- 
tion to the effect that nearly 100 dis- 
tillers in the district hope to remain 
in business and operate in_ towns. 
There are many more towns in this 
district in which distilleries can lo- 
eate than there are in the western 
fact 
being able to get into places in the 
West. 


distriet, in very few distillers 








Col. Olds: Naturally there is 
much interest in the assessment of 
all property now in progress. State 
Auditor Dixon says that from the 
best information he can obtain he 
thinks it will be as much as 30 per 
eent, taking the whole State. Of 
course some sections will show much 
The com- 
missioners of some counties are look- 
after this important matter 
much more diligently than others. 


St. John’s Day, Wednesday, June 
24th, will be celebrated on the 
grounds of the Oxford Orphan Asy- 
lum. The Grand Lodge of Masons 
of North Carolina will meet at Ox- 
ford on that day. An address will 
be delivered by Hon. W. W. Kitchen, 
Many will bring baskets 
old-fashioned basket 
picnic dinner in one of the most 
beautiful groves in North Carolina. 
Barbecue dinner will be sold on the 
grounds. 

The State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction announces that there 
will be this 
in the Peabody Normal College at 
Nashville, Tenn., to be filled from 
North Carolina. The examination of 
applicants will be held in the various 
from applicants 
come; the dates for such examina- 
July 16th and 17th. 
These seven scholarships will be for 
only one year, for the reason that 
after June, 1904, there may be a dif- 
distributing the 


more increase than others. 


ing 


of Roxboro. 
and enjoy an 


seven vacancies year 


counties which 


tions being 


ferent system of 
Peabody fund. 


Gibson Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
The erop conditions have wonderful- 
ly improved, and farmers are indeed 
busy, as grass in making consider- 
able headway, and for the next four 
weeks farmers will be closely con-4 
The present 
price of cotton is stimulating the 
tillers of the soil and with a crop 
of ten-cent cotton, our country will 
be in a more prosperous condition 
than it has been since the war. The 
wheat crop is a failure and will be 
fed to stock in the rough. Oats are 
better and the weather is fine for 
harvesting. 


fined to their farms. 


Charlotte Observer: Our Wash- 
ington correspondent says that the 
records in the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue show that 
there are 450 store-keepers and guag- 
ers in North Carolina and it is the 
belief that 400 of these will go out 
of business July 1st. It will be the 
better for them and for the State 
when they stop lifting the distill- 
ers’ corn around the still house and 
go to raising corn on their own ac- 
count; stop slopping the distillers’ 
hogs.and go to slopping their own. 
The effect of the new legislation in 
the promotion of temperance among 
the people is yet to be seen and to 
will encourage, as 
some claim it will, the establishment 
of illicit altogether 
problematical. But this much is cer- 


what extent it 


distilleries is 


tain, that apart from the evil results 
that comes of the drinking of the 
that little 
make, no agency 


liquor these distilleries 


one has done as 


much to debauch the morals of the 








fraud upon the Government that 
must of necessity be practiced in or- 
der to make them profitable and in 
the system of false swearing without 
which they could not be run. 


Greensboro Record: Gentlemen 
who have been pulling and tugging 
away at the revenue teat are not 
agreed as to what will be the effect 
of the Watts bill on distillers. One 
day we find where some high muck- 
a-muck says there will be even more 
jobs for store-keepers and gaugers 
and the next day we see the reverse 
of this opinion. Mr. Thomas S. Rol- 
lins, chairman of the State Republi- 
can Committee, ought to be pretty 
well informed, and he says the new 
law will cut off the jobs of at least 
500 store-keepers, yet they keep wri- 
ting to him to get them a job. 


Col. Olds: Chief Clerk Duckett, 
of the Superintendent of Publie In- 
struction’s office, issues warrants for 
eighteen more free rural libraries, 
making the total in the State now 
461. Eight of the new libraries are 
for counties that did not have six 
such libraries already, so the $10.00 
cheeks to them were under the Act 
of 1901. These libraries are as fol- 
lows: Bunecome, 1; Halifax, 1; Mar- 
tin, 1 (the first established in that 
county); Mitchell, 1; Polk, 1; Wa- 
tagua, 2; Surry, 1. The other ten 
new libraries are under the Act of 
1903, which appropriates $5,000, to be 
used for this purpose, and permits 
the State to pay $10.00 each to six 
more libraries in a county. The ten 
are as follows: Two in Wilkes, two 
in Nash and six in Forsyth. 


Raleigh Cor. Messenger: <A _ tele- 
gram to-day to Prof. W. L. Poteat, 
of Wake Forest College, from his 
brother, Rev. Dr. Edward M. Poteat, 
announced that the latter had resign- 
ed as pastor of a Bantist church in 
Philadelphia to accept the presidency 
of Furman University, South Caro- 
lina. Dr. Poteat will take charge 
of his new position September 1. 
Congressman Robert N. Page 
says that in his district the outlook 
for crops is good all along the line. 
—Secretary of State Grimes, who 
returned to-day from his large farms 
in Pitt and Beaufort Counties, says 
that while the truck crops are not 





very heavy the quality was good and 
The Trish pota- 
to yield was forty bushels per acre, 
and the price on the spot was $2.60 
a bushel and upwards. 


prices satisfactory. 





A promi- 
nent politician from this section of 
the State who was here to-day, said 
he was willing to make a little bet 
that the for the Demo- 
eratic nomination for Governor 
would be between Theodore’ F. 
Davidson, of Buneombe, and M. H. 
Justice, of Rutherford. 


real race 





A well-known judge on a Virginia 
circuit was reminded very forcibly 
says Harper’s Magazine, of his in- 
creasing baldness. 

One of his rural friends looked at 
“Tt won’t be so 
very long, jedge, ’fo’-you’ll hev to tie 
a string round your head to tell how 


him and drawled, 





people of North Carolina, in the 


fer up to wash yer face.” 
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Crossing the Bar.* 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the 
bar, 
When I put out to sea, 
But such a tide as moving scems 
asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the 
boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of fare- 
well, 
When I embark; 
For tho’ from out our bourne of 
Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 
—Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 





Break, Break, Break.* 


Break, break, break, 
On thy eold gray stones, O sea! 
And I would that my tongue could 
utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the fisherman’s boy, 
That he shouts with his sister at 
play, 
O well for the sailor lad 
That he sings in his boat on the 
bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 
But O for the touch of a vanished 
hand 
And the sound of a voice that is 
still. 


Break break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that 
is dead 
Will never come back to me. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 





When a Woman’s Beauty is Gone. 

Beauty often goes early in life, 
and there are few more pathetie fig- 
ures than the women who have lost 
it and have nothing to put in its 
place. The wise girl lays up a store 
of attractions against the time when 
those with which she started may be 
lost, and there is no bettcr way of 
making one’s self an aeveeable com- 
panion for others and for one’s self 
than by constant reading of good 
One of the 


ments ever paid a womun 


books. finest compli- 
was the 
remark of an eminent man concern- 
ing a well-known woman of his time, 
that to know her was a liberal edu- 
cation. have the 
quality of mind which makes asso- 
ciation with her not only delight- 
ful, but stimulating and educational, 
unless she is well read; and the well- 
read woman must 


No woman can 


read constantly 
and with intelligence.—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





The greatest homage we can pay 
to truth is to use it.—lKEmerson. 





* Nos. 124and 125 of our series of the World's 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor, In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
bam, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope 
Read, Riley, Ryan, Scott, Shakespeare, Shel- 
ley, and others, 





On the Use of Good English. 


The Spectator is of the opinion, 
if he may modestly express his views 
from a layman’s standpoint, that 
teachers of young children do not 
sufficiently appreciate the 
tance of training the ear of the pu- 
pil to detect the difference in sound 
between pure and impure English. 
If, as a daily exercise, a scholar who 
speaks earelessly is forced to repeat 
phrases over and over, first correctly 
and then incorrectly, for comparison, 


impor- 


the ear catches the tune—if it may 
speech 
and learns to mark the difference. In 
this way a better speech may be ac- 


be so termed—of the pure 


quired—if not the perfect language. 
But the Speetator has no idea of 
Far be 
thinking 
who wish to teach 
of those to be 
To those unfortu- 


meddling with pedagogies. 
it from his path! Te is 
rather of those 
than 
taught of others. 


themselves 


nates who have education in plenty, 
and are conscious that they speak 
that of education 
given by pure English, the Spectator 
would like to hold out the examples 
of some he has known who have suf- 


without stamp 


fered likewise—and conquered. What 
man has done man can do—when his 
But this in- 
pure English under the 
of an adult is a serious 
operation, and one not to be per- 
formed under anaesthetics either, for 
the patient must not only be con- 
scious but must be the operator him- 
self. Tow is an adult to be almost 
born again—as he must be—to be- 


heart is in the effort. 
troducing 
epidermis 


/come receptive to a new, pure lan- 


He must be born again of 
the spirit, of course, and be willing 
to labor earnestly for his own re- 


guage? 


demption. Then his redemption is 
possible, if difficult. Time, effort, 
and constant watchfulness are the 
price. But is not the gain worth 
the expenditure ? 

The Spectator is not now speaking 
of what is called cultivated English. 
We all know that that is an elusive 
quality, and granted only to the elect. 
It has no grammar, no law. It is 
learned by long and intimate fellow- 
ship with the great English speakers 
of the earth—dead and alive—and 
eannot be learned at all save by one 
who has been born with the most 
The Spectator .is 
speaking of something less 
mere 


sensitive ear. 
much 
ideal than this—namely, a 
grammatical English. This seems a 
slender ambition, and yet we have 
to face the fact that not even a col- 
lege education, with all its fitting- 
school requirements back of it, can 
insure grammatical English. It is 
a depressing outlook for those who 
have learned so much and still lack 
that essential stamp of education. 
Many feel that it should have come 
to them somehow as a right after the 
years and the money spent on educa- 
tion. And it does seem that there is 
something wrong when this deficit 
can oceur—but that is not for the 
Speetator to settle. He is only hu- 
manly interested in the disappointed 
ones, not in the defeets of the pro- 
Depressing their case is, but 
by no means desperate. Poor Eng- 
lish we know is as catching as the 


cess. 





measles, but so is good English con- 
tagious. The question, then, for the 
patient to consider is how to protect 
himself from the first disease, and 
how to catch the contrary contagion. 
The charm of an English grammar 
worn, camphor-bag fashion, about 
the neck is no true protector. In- 
deed, the Spectator knows but one 
sure charm against the infection of 
bad English, and that is the training 
As a 
matter of course, this is not so easily 
won by the adult as by the child. An 
instinctive shrinking from the wrong 
word is the imperative need, and 
this instinctive shrinking is to be ac- 
quired only by the constant hearing 
of the right sound. <A painstaking 
use of pure English, a patient listen- 
ing with open ears for correct Eng- 


of the ear by good English. 


lish, are the only charms the Specta- 
tor knows of against the contagion 
of poor English. 

The Spectator once read a very in- 
teresting prescription for the aequi- 
sition of style. This plan suggested 
a wide reading and the marking by 
the student of every sentence which 
by captivating quality lifted the 
phrase above the ordinary level. The 
Spectator believes that a somewhat 
similar course is the road to pure 
One reason why 
drill in English grammar does not 
correct defects of speech is because 
this training is for the brain and the 
eye, not the ear. pure 
English is a question of ear-training. 
The ear that does not detect the 
error in a spoken phrase before the 
brain has time to parse the sentence 
is a tardy ear, tone-deaf to pure 
English. The error should hurt as 
a false note, before the brain can ex- 
press what is amiss. All that was 
ever bound between pasteboards on 
the subject of English grammar may, 
in the Spectator’s opinion, be 
crammed comfortably into a lock- 
closet in the brain—and stay there, 
useless to the possessor so far as his 
speech is concerned, if bis ear is noi, 
sensitive. hundreds _ of 
men and women who have the sensi- 
tive car, but no such lock-closet of 
grammar. These could not parse the 
simplest phrase, but for them to slip 
in speech is as unlikely as it is for 
the learned ones who are grammaz- 
deaf to speak correctly. The ear 
that is once attuned hears each false 
note, as sung by himself or otheys. 
The ear not attuned hears the most 
distressing discord with 
Some sing only by ear, some only by 
note, but cither can be taught, or 
teach themselves, something of the 
other’s art. 


spoken English. 


Speaking 


There are 


placidity. 


To the grammar-deaf ear the Spee- 
tator would like to suggest one or 
two little plans which he has known 
of as helpful to others on the quest 
for pure English. Reading aloud 
from the masters of the tongue is a 
wonderful aid to the ear, and as a 
But it 
is in colloquial English where the 
Waterloo is frequently met, 
and that is where the work must cen- 
ter. It is not easy to guard the 
speech constantly, to speak a con- 
sidered English always, nor is it easy 
to watch the speech of others for de- 


daily exercise is invaluable. 


most 





fects and mark them mentally when 
defects occur; but when these things 
have been done, they have been found 
the practical road to actual achieve- 
ment and amazing success. One 
such adventurer in the road of prog- 
ress went to a friend whose English 
he trusted with this request: “I 
want to ask a favor of you. I can’t 
cure myself of two or three bad hab- 
its of speech. Now, will you hit me 
whenever you hear me say any of 
these things?” Whether the favor 
was granted the Spectator 
not, but that this man who would be 
eured was cured he firmly believes, 
for the right spirit was there. 

One word of warning to such la- 
borers the Spectator would like to 
drop. If your neighbor says, “Was 
you to home to-day ?” be not led away 
by false gods of kindness and reply, 
“T were!’ The Spectator is confi- 
dent that civility of this kind is at 
the root of half of the bad English 
the world holds. And there is yet 
other fruitful source of bad 
A certain genial seduction 
There is 
a pleasing case, a kind of good-com- 
pany feeling in the dishabille of lan- 
guage. “Take off your coat—y’r col- 
lar, too, and be to hum.” Isn’t that 
alluring? A laudable desire to be 
easy and friendly, and no better than 
our neighbor perchance may be, is, 
the Spectator is convineed, the root 


knows 


one 
English. 
lies in atrocious grammar. 


eause of more grammatical wicked- 
ness than any other one thing. 

fact, the 
world in the long tale demands clean, 


As a matter of stern 


pure mother tongue of its citizens. 
To speak that tongue impurely is as 
positive a handicap as a limp in a 
gait. Foree of will, of character, 
may lift a man (limp and all) where 
he wishes to be in the race; but the 
output of force must be 
overcome the handicap—greater than 
the average man commands. One of 
the undeniable shibboleths of life is 
good English, and the man who has 
that password may often slip in 
where his brother, worthier perhaps, 
it may even be better educated, has 
yet to climb the gate which was clap- 


great to 


ped shut in his face because he 
chanced to ask, “Is my fortune to 
home?” Labor, then, for the obvious 
advantage, you who have it 
Never despair. Soak in pure Eng- 
lish. Listen for it, and listen for 
poor English, and mentally “mark 
each spoken phrase as good, bad, or 
indifferent. The Spectator 
you good luck in your effort and ten- 
derness to your ear!—*The Specta- 
tor,” in the New York Outlook. 


not. 


wishes 





‘Unique Funeral Notice. 


Circulars bearing the following 
unique announcement were circulat- 
ed among the colored folks yester- 
day: “An Invitation: You 
cordially invited to attend the Fun- 
eral of our Departed Friend, Patsy 
Fennell, at St. John’s Baptist 
Church Long Creek, the Third Sun- 
day, June 21, 1903. Funeral by Rev. 
Tsaiah Nixon. Boat leaves Market 
Street Dock at 8 o’clock a.m. Let’s 
honor our deceased sister. Fare for 
round trip, 25e. Lunches, Ice Cream, 
Lemonade, Will be Served. Wm. 
Lamb, Manager.”—Wilmington Star. 
14th. 
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ried a pair of negroes. After the cer- 
emony the groom asked, “How much 
yo’ chahge fo’ dis?” 


ly leave that to the groom. 
times I am paid five dollars, some- 
Tell yo? what Ah’ll do. 


got cheated, TVll gib yo’ mo’ in a 
monf.” 


Tuesday, June 238, 1903.] 
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An Unfortunate Investment. 


A Southern clergyman had mar- 


“Well,” said the minister, “I usual- 
Some- 


times ten, sometimes less.” 
“TDat’s a lot ob pahson. 
Ab’ll gib yo’ 


two dollahs, an’ den ef I fin’ I ain’t 


money, 


A month later the groom returned. 

“Ah’s yere, lak Ah promised, pah- 
son.” 

“Ves,” said the minister, expect- 
antly. 

“Ah tol’ yo’ dat ef it was all right, 
Ah’d gib yo’ mo’ money, didn’t Ah?’ 
“You did.” i 

“Well, vhason, as dis yere am a 
sort of spee’lation, Ah reckon yo’ 
owe me about a dollah an’ eighty-five 
cents, an’ Ah come ter git it.’— 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 





One Thing the Horse Could Do. 

Writing in the Saturday Evening 
Post in a series of Congressional an- 
eedotes, Mr. Alfred Henry 
gives one which will interest North 
Carolinians: 

Vanee, of North Carolina, was a 
shagbark personage of the old An- 


Lewis 


drew Jackson school. He never wear- 
ied of poking fun at Ransom, his col- 
league. This latter gentleman was 
the opposite of Vance. There was 
nothing of the shagbark about Ran- 
som: he was essentially the showease 
Senator, was dressed as accurately 
as an artist might paint a picture, 
and wore little, glossy, glove-tight 
boots, the mere looks whereof would 
pinch one’s feet. Although the Brum- 
mel of the Senate, Ransom was not 
a publicist of weight or profundity, 
and Vanee did the work for their 
State, while Ransom gleamed and 
glistened. 

“The other day, Ransom,” said 
Vance, when the two, with others, 
were in the cloakroom one dull af- 
ternoon—Morgan was talking for a 
Panama Canal and the cloakrooms 
were crowded—“the other day when 
I was down in Raleigh I heard a 
compliment for you.” 

“And what was that?’ asked Ran- 
som, to whom praise was as a flower 
to his nose. 

“As I was sitting in front of the 
tavern,” went on Vance, “a black boy 
led out a horse for exercise. The 
horse was wrapped in a blanket, and 
all across in big red letters was the 
name ‘Matt Ransom.’ 

‘I see you’ve named your horse 
ifter Senator Ransom,’ I said. 
‘Yassir, responded the black boy. 

“<*Ts he a fast horse? I asked. ‘Can 
he run? 

Y , ’ 
“ ‘No, sah, he can’t run none. He’s 
mighty slow hoss, sah.’ 

“Can he trot? I inquired. 
“Sho! trot? says the black boy. 
‘No, sah, he ean’t trot a little bit. 
Any ol’ cow could pass him,’ 

“Well, then? I insisted, ‘what’s 
all this fuss about—with your blank- 
et and you leading him about for 
exercise? What’s he named after 
Senator Ransom for? 

“Why, as I states,’ explained the 
black boy, ‘he can’t trot an’ he can’t 
run; but all d’ same dish yere hoss 
has his p’ints. Most of all, sah, he’s 


OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “ Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 

We have two very interesting let- 
ters this week. Patience is one of a 
number of our bright girls whose 
long absence I have deplored. I hope 
that they will call often this summer. 
I am glad to see our writers falling 
into the habit of describing the nat- 
ural curiosities and historic spots 
respective neighborhoods. 
No matter is read with more eager- 
ness by most persons. And Patience 
has some floral queries. I am sure 
the Chat can be made very helpful 
to our flower growers if they will 
only avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to exchange experiences and 
make inquiries through this depart- 


in their 


I join Patience in her desire 
for Search Ward’s return. 
Our prize contest is bringing out 


ment. 


a number of valuable, informing pa- 
The one by Max this week is 
quite creditable. Remember, if you 
do not cover the 
ground suggested by the questions 
May 19th, you may simply describe 
in detail one or more appropriate in- 
The prize will be awarded 
to the paper that sheds most light on 
the subject—‘Negro Life and Char- 
acter During and After Slavery.” If 
you succeed in giving the most illum- 
inating, instructive letter, you will 
get the prize, regardless of the 
length of your article or the number 
of subjects you discuss. 

That was a very suggestive article 
on “Courtesy in the Home” in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer. If cour- 
tesy is a good thing for strangers, it 
should not be too good for our best 
friends and those who do most for 
us. If courtesy is a good thing for 
an occasional trip abroad, it should 
be a good thing 
home—seeing that it costs nothing 
and adds as much to the happiness 
of him who gives as of him who re- 


pers. 


eare to whole 


cidents. 


for everyday at 


ceives. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





A Voice From Sampson. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—After a long 
time I again venture to ask for ad- 
mittance to the Chat. 
last week to find no letters for our 
column that I decided to take the 
Editor’s advice and write, without 
further procrastination. I do enjoy 
the Chat so much, but circumstances 
have prevented me from writing. in 
several months. I have decided I will 
tell you all of a well in this com- 
is a great 
curiosity to all strangers who have 


I was 50 sorry 


munity that boils, and 
seen it. The water is perfectly clear 
and cold, yet it boils more like a ket- 
tle of boiling lard cr water. There 
are large rocks a few feet from the 
bottom of the well, and when the wa- 
ter falls below them it ceases to boil, 
and when it rises up to them or above 
them it boils continuously and at 
times so loudly as to be heard quite 
No one ean account for 


a distance. 
its boiling. 





a pow’ful fine prancer, ” 





Aunt Jennie asked some time ago 


what we thought of a man who would 
not allow his wife to go to church. I 
for one think him a _ tyrant, not 
worthy the name of man, and rather 
than become the slave of such a be- 
ing for the sake of having “Mrs.” 
put on my tombstone, as many do, 
I prefer living and dying a “happy 
old maid.” If girls would seriously 
and prayerfully consider the subject 
of matrimony before they “enter in” 
I think there would not be so many 
God’s Word 
says, “Be ye not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers,” and if we 


unhappy marriages. 


think we can reform a man by mar- 
rying him, we will have to run the 
risk, and stey home from church if 
he says so. 

We have chrysanthemums in bloom 
while some of our neighbors have 
full bloom for a 
Its rather early for them, 
Will some 


oue tell us how to make oxalis bloom 


had cosmos in 
month. 
don’t you all think so? 


leaves 
And will some one with 
experience please tell us how to grow 
We have 
tried again and again but have failed 
thus far. 


What has 


freely? Ours makes more 


than blooms. 


sweet peas successfully ? 


become of “Search 


Ward’? He was the most regular 
and a very entertaining writer for 


By the 


way Search Ward “wondered” some 


the Chat, and we miss him. 


time ago if I knew any of the people 
from this county whom he had seen. 
It is very probable that I do, as I 
know a good many of my county- 
And I am quite sure I know 
a number of the people he knows in 
TIarnett County. 

Well, I will close for fear of the 
basket. With love to Aunt 
Jennie and best wishes to all. 

PATIENCE. - 

Sampson Co., N. C. 


people. 


waste 





Negro Life and Character During and 
_After Slavery. 
gl 
Dear Aunt Jennie:—The negro 
was not brought directly from Africa 
to this part of North Carolina, but 
eame through the hands of numerous 
Therefore by the time 
they reached us they could speak 


“traders.” 
Enelish very well. The slaves worked 
soon learned 
corn and flax and 
the art of “splitting rails.” - They 


on large farms, and 


how to cultivate 


were comfortably cared for, and it 
was seldom the master had to “cow- 
hide” 


to place considerable eonfidence in 


one, and the owners learned 


them. Every Saturday evening they 
and 
twice a monts they were allowed to 


were allowed to go “a-fishing,” 


visit relatives. Families were often 
separated in trading, but were al- 
lowed to visit the mother every Wed- 
nesday night. A farm hand would 
bring from five to eight hundred dol- 
lars; a blaeksmith that could make 
the nails and shoes and shoe a horse 
would bring $1,500, while a “trusty” 
for sale at all. Only 
the “trusty” slaves were allowed to 


slave was not 


learn to read and write and go to 
church, because the masters thought 
that if the slaves were to become too 





highly civilized they would rise in 


There was 
amassed a for- 
tune by secretly inducing the slaves 
to flee from their masters, then driv- 
ing them to another State and selling 
them. He 
aways, 


revolt for their freedom. 
an old farmer that 


catch 
returning 


also 
instead of 
them to their owners, and receiving 
the reward, would sell them. Slave 
marriages were not eeclebrated, ex- 
cept they allowed to spend 
three days on their “honeymoon.” 
On one occasion a couple tried to 
escape to the North by pretending 
to be on their honeymoon, but were 
eaptured by the above described spy 
and sold into slavery again. This 
spy was afterwards killed by a band 
of slave owners who declared they 
had been “run 


would run- 


and 


were 


by him long 
Conjuring was practiced 
among the slaves on a large scale. 
Nearly all the slaves believed in 
witches and witcheraft. ITundreds 
were beaten most unmercifully for 
this belief, but of no use. Many of 
the negroes still retain their belief 
in witecheraft. The negroes in this 
section were glad to be free, after 
being for centuries under bondage 
and the life and works of Abraham 
Lineoln still live among them, serv- 
ing as an example to those who are 
struggling for higher civilization 
its benefit of their race. But they 
were left alone to face the world 
without money or means. But with 
proud of the 
whites as their “next door neigh- 
bor,” and were ever obedient to the 
class that were once their masters. 
The “trusty” slaves were helped to 
begin life by their masters, but the 
disobedient received nothing. Great 
attention was given to religion, but 
education received no time, and to 
this day it is neglected. 


over 
enough.” 


all this they were 


The negroes 
are not acquiring any property, but 
are rushing to the cities in great 
flocks and spending their money in 
foolishness. The negro has deserted 
the farm, thus deserting their op- 
portunities for an education. The 
negro planters are reliable and are 
giving attention to education and 
religion, but they are so few in num- 
ber that they cannot influence the 
negro from the city. I must confess 
that the mulattoes are intellectually 
stronger than the blacks, but it is 
the mulattoes that are causing the 
disorder and lawlessness in the city, 
thus causing the negro morality to 
decline at such a rapid rate, until 
in a few years they will be as their 
forefathers once were, unless a direct 
reformation is brought about. 
MAX. 
Union Co., N. C. 





Loaded Legislation. 


The Tennessee Legislature reecent- 
ly passed a bill to prohibit kissing 
among unmarried persons between 
the ages of sixteen and forty-five. 
The bill was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Barnes, of Lauderdale 
County. Before it passed it was so 
amended as to apply only to Mr. 
Barnes. Now the author of the bill 
is making an effort to get the Gov- 
ernor to veto it—New York Times. 

“Do you object to cigarette 
smoke?” asked voung Softleigh, as 
he prepared to light a cigarette. 

“Really, I don’t know,” rejoined 
Miss Cutting. “No gentleman ever 
smoked one in my presence.”—Chica- 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 
How much lies in Laughter: the cipher-key, 
wherewith we decipher the whole man! Some 
men wear an everlasting barren simper; in the 
smile of others lies a cold glitter as of ice: the 


be ealled 


laughing, but only sniff and titter and snigger 


fewest are able to laugh, what can 
from the throat outwards; or at best produce 


some whifling husky cachinnation, as if they 
were laughing through wool: of none such comes 
good. The man who eannot laugh is not only 
fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils; but his 
whole life is already a treason and a stratagem.— 


From Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus.” 





CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS AS 
WE SEE IT. 


There has not been much news these last ten 


days. People have not yet ceased talking of the 
terrible disasters in Kansas, Oregon, St. Louis, 
Gainesville, Ga., and Spartanburg, S. C., but pub- 
lie affairs now have a smaller place in conversation 
than the crops and the weather. And the weather 
this vear—here in North Carolina at least—has 
rather notable. 
snow and with little very cold weather; there was 


been We had a Winter without 
less wind in March than we have had in any other 
March for several years; April was unusually cool 
and wet; May was hot and dry, and thus far there 
have been fewer really hot days in June than we 
had in May. 
* 
The Postoffice Scandals. 


The Postoffice Department scandal now smells 
to high Heaven, and each new line of investiga- 
tion adds to the general foulness. It looks as if 
Perry S. Heath, formerly first Post- 
master-General but now one of the campaign 
managers for the Republican National Commit- 
tee, might give some valuable information as to 
the irregularities, but it is generally believed that 
his politieal influence will shield him from inves- 
tigation. 


assistant 


The only gratifying piece of news that has 
come from the Department for some weeks came 
last I*riday in the shape of a denial of the widely- 
circulated rumor that the Machen frauds would 
The fol- 
lowing Washington dispatch may be accepted as 
authoritative: 


cripple the rural free delivery service. 


“The Postoftice Department has resumed the | 


establishment of rural free delivery routes, which 
were held up on account of the deficit in the ap- 
propriation for that service, and a large number 
of routes will be put into operation on July 1, 
the beginning of the new fiscal year. 
of the Department hereafter will be to establish 
routes as rapidly as possible, consistent with the 
best of the 
ministration. The 


economic 
100 


interests service and 


rule requiring 


on the route, in order to secure the service, prob- | 


ably will be more strictly adhered to and fewer 
exceptions made.” 
The Servian Revolution. 

An of the the 
coup detat, with some sidelights on the affair 
itself, may be of 


account aftermath of Servian 


interest to readers who 
that 


place in twentieth century history. It 


some 
have been astonished such a erime finds a 
that there have been two ruling families in Servia 
for about a century now, each contesting for the 
mastery with the other, 


the unspeakable name represents one of these | 
| hours, ete.—would naturally 


families, the dead King the other. King Alexan- 
der does not appear to have had common sense; 


and neither he nor his low-born queen had common 


The policy | 





ad- | 


families | 





Sppears | drinkers in a community lessens the number of 
| drink advoeates. 
| centive to make drunkards, rigidly refusing trade 
The new sovereign with | 


This Draga seems to have been in the 
employ of Russia and at the time of her death 
was scheming to have her unworthy brother recog- 


morality. 


nized as heir-apparent to the throne. 

The effort to establish a republic did not de- 
velop formidable strength last week, and Prince 
IXarageorgeviteh has been formally recognized as 
King. It is believed, however, that he will be a 
helpless tool in the hands of the powerful cabal 
of army officers who planned and executed the 
demanded the 
punishment of those responsible for Alexander’s 
death, but whether she will push this demand 
remains to be seen. 


regicide. Russia has formally 


* * * 
Democratic Presidential Possibilities. 


The National Demoeratie Party continues its 
long quest of a standard bearer, and a New York 
paper cartoons it as signalling to Mars in its 
desperation, “Send us a candidate.” The problem 
is to find a man of real foree who has not made 
himself hopelessly obnoxious either to the Bryan 
or to the Cleveland element. The present pros- 
perity of the country being so much in favor of 
the Republican Party, it looks now as if the best 
the Democrats can hope for is to get together on 
some conservative candidate next vear and pre- 
pare themselves for a victory four years later. 
But politics is a game of surprises, and it is im- 
possible to foretell the trend of things within the 
next twelvemonth. 

Mr. 
moner brief sketches of men whom he regards 
as worthy of the Presidential nomination. In 
the main these men have been merely small edi- 
tions of Bryan himself. 


. 


Bryan has been publishing in his Com- 


The latest, however, is 
Mr. Joseph W. Folk, the fearless young prosecut- 
ing attorney of St. Louis, who has made himself 
famous for skill and courage by exposing and 
punishing corrupt politicians in St. Louis and in 
the Missouri Legislature. It is said that Henry 
Watterson also regards Mr. Folk as eligible to 


the Presidential nomination. 


But Mr. Folk is not the only man with North 
Carolina blood in his veins who has found a place 
the Commoner’s list. This distinetion was 
accorded Judge Walter Clark some weeks ago, 
while Mr. Bryan has since been quoted as declar- 
ing Judge Clark to be the fittest man of all. This 
rumor has been rather widely discussed, and it 
can at least be said that North Carolina has re- 
ceived some advertising as a result of the boom. 

* * * , 
The Temperance Fight in North Carolina. 


on 


The Watts Bill goes into force next week and 
the State Temperance Convention meets in Ra- 
leigh the week following. In many towns and 
counties loeal Anti-Saloon Leagues have been 
formed, and evidence is not wanting to show 
that the pressure brought to bear on the last 
Legislature was not the mere “temporary excite- 
ment” it was then pronounced to be. 

The Anti-Saloon League favors prohibition 
where it can be carried and executed, but it favors 
the dispensary system as a substitute for the 
saloon in towns where prohibition cannot carry. 
It appears, however, that in some sections prohi- 
bitionists refuse to aid the fight for a dispensary, 
regarding it as an unworthy compromise with the 
drink evil. Moreover, they express the opinion 
that the dispensary will make the sale of intoxi- 
cants more decent and thus stay the spread of 
strong anti-whiskey sentiment. This seems to us 
Temperance sen- 
timent depends on temperance people for its sup- 
port, and any policy which lessens the number of 


to be a very shortsighted view. 


The dispensary, having no in- 


with minors, and shorn of some of the saloon’s 
most enticing agenecies—social drinking, late 
seduce a_ smaller 
number of voters than the saloon, and this would 
mean a steady weakening of anti-temperance in- 
fluence in polities. 





ABOUT ‘(INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD.”’ 


A Nash County reader sent us an inquiry a few 
weeks ago as to the value of the International 
Stock Food, now so widely advertised in agricul- 
tural papers and which is offered for sale by so 
many North Carolina merchants. We referred 
our correspondent to the following statement just 
sent out by the Raleigh correspondent of the 
Charlotte Observer: 

“Commissioner of Agriculture Patterson has 
letters regarding the International Stock Feeding 
Company, which is advertising and selling all 
He says in the 
plainest terms that it is a humbug, not in the 
composition of the ingredient of its goods, but 
because the price of the latter are put so high. A 
bulletin of the Agricultural Department makes 
a very full exposure, saying the company sells 
stuff at $250 a ton, which has about the feeding 
value of wheat bran and is composed of the lat- 
ter mainly, with some salt, and perhaps herbs to 
make the composition taste.” 

Persons desiring to look up the analysis made 
by the State Department of Agriculture will find 
it in the January, 1903, 

We have also before us a severe denunciation 
of this stock food company by Mr. J. D. Hodges, 
of Augusta, N. C. We learn that Mr. Hodges is 
a large farmer; he is also Davie’s county super- 
intendent of schools. 
of his letter herewith: 


sorts of feeds, medicines, ete. 


Sulletin. 


We reprint the milder part 


“Beguiled by the beautifully engraved cireulars 
of the International Stoek Food Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., in which extraordinary claims 
for this food is made, IT purchased a few hundred 
pounds of their food, in unbroken packages. I 
fed it earefully according to printed directions, 
for three months. Not being able to detect the 
slightest benefit from it, I sent a specimen to the 
North Carolina Department of Agriculture for 
analysis. The analysis, as reported by the author- 
ities at the Department of Agriculture, showed 
the food to be composed mainly of wheat bran, 
linseed meal, charcoal and some aromatic sub- 
stance, and that the feeding value was about that 
of wheat bran. 

“This company, the International Stoek Food 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., claims to have 
received a medal at the Paris Exposition in 1900. 
Their widely circulated circulars has a printed 
‘cut? of this medal. And yet the authorities at 
Washington say that no medal or any sort of 
recognition was awarded to this company at the 

aris Exposition.” 

In Iowa Experiment Station tests, cattle fed 
International Stock Food yielded a smaller profit 
than cattle without it. 
necessary. 


Further comment is un- 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 

Harry Farmer voices anew this week our old- 
time warning against trashy periodicals—low 
grade story papers, New England “sample copy” 
monthlies, ete. The best 
children against bad 


way to protect one’s 


literature is to provide 
enough good literature—just as the surest way 
to protect them against bad company is to put 
them into touch with good company. If a child 
once develops a taste for first-class books and 
papers, he is not likely to waste time on these 
trashy mixtures of crime and romance. 

Our Nash correspondent does not overestimate 
the importance of the forward 
agriculture in North Carolina—good country 
schools, good roads, rural mail delivery, rural tel- 
ephones, cte. 


movements in 


These will add more to the pros- 
perity of our agriculture in the next ten years 
than we have yet dreamed of. The good roads’ 
needs the Brownlow Bill to 
forward by leaps and bounds, and tlie best prog- 
ress cannot be made until we get a sub Alliance 
or other farmers’ club in every school district. 
Colonel Old’s note about the cotton boll weevil 


movement send it 
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in Texas is quite interesting. This pest is stead- JOHN WESLEY AND OTHER METHODIST which go to make up our social system bids fair 
ily enlarging its field of operations, advancing PIONEERS. to be even fiercer in its activity than in the cen- 

] many miles farther each year into hitherto unin- tury which has just closed. If during this cen- 

- ; fested territory, and some people have feared | President Roosevelt on Their Heroism and Their Mes-| tury the men of high and fine moral sense show 

) i that it may cross the Mississippi and cover the sage to Our Own Times. themselves weaklings; if they possess only that 

1 entire cotton belt. It is our opinion, however, T am glad to have the chance of addressing this | cloistered virtue which shrinks shuddering from 

t that some effective means of combating the pest | representative body of the great Church which | contact with the raw facts of actual life; if they 

2 will be found before it gets out of Texas. All Wesley founded, on the occasion of the commemo- | dare not go down into the hurly-burly where the 
kinds of experiments are making, scientists and | ration of the two hundredth anniversary of his | men of might contend for the mastery; if they 

3 farmers working together in the search for a| birth. America, moreover, has a peculiar pro-| stand aside from the pressure and conflict; then 

r remedy. prietary claim on Wesley’s memory, for it is on | as surely as the sun rises and sets all of our great 

| The Gastonia Gazette’s note about Prof. Sher- | our continent that the Methodist Church has | material progress, all the multiplication of the 


man’s letter on the Hessian Fly, reminds us that 


. his article has been reprinted in a considerable 
{ number of county papers in the West. The sug- 


q gestion as to plowing the stubble under deeply 

3 after harvest should lead many farmers to sow 

3 a larger quantity of cowpeas. 

, We direct attention to Secretary Pearson’s note 

: as to the value of bullbats as insect destroyers. It 

) is to be hoped that farmers everywhere will aid 
the enforcement of the new Audubon Bill for 

, bird protection. ' 

| Two or three more of Dr. Alexander’s reminis- 


the series is 


At any rate, we have material 


cent papers will appear before 

] brought to a close. 

for two or three more articles and we shall be 
delighted if the Doetor will send a new supply. 

We think that the program of the State Tem- 

perance Convention to be held here July 7th is of 


public interest. It promises to be largely attended 


) and has some practical work to do. 
We hope that other secretaries of County Al- 
liances will follow Secretary Stallings’s example, 


and forward notices of the approaching quarterly 
meetings. 

Mr. D. L. Gore’s letter of advice to young men 
the 
earnest heed because it comes from an honorable 


is sound and helpful, and deserves more 


and suecessful business man. For as Emerson 
says, “It makes a great difference in the force of 
a sentence whether there be a man behind it or 
not.” 

The story of John Wesley’s 
reminds us that many people celebrated last Wed- 


quarrel on page 13 


nesday as the two hundredth anniversary of the 
Methodist’s birth. 
the proper date, according to the corrected reck- 


ereat June 28th, however, is 


oning of time made by England’s adoption of 
We shall give 
in our next number an interesting sketch of Wes- 


the Gregorian ealendar in 1752. 


ley’s career. 

It hasn’t been many months since we printed 
the Board of Health’s rules for the prevention 
of typhoid fever, but the disease is such a scourge 
in our State during the summer and fall that we 
think it quite worth while to publish the article 
again. It will be found on page 15 and should be 
clipped out and filed away. 





Much progress is shown by the report of the 
Kast Fruit 


ciation on page 1. 


Carolina and Truck Growers’ Asso- 
This organization has been 
of inestimable benefit to its members, especially in 


When the Asso- 


ciation was formed about ten years ago, the rate 


the matter of freight expenses. 


from Wilmington to New York by express or 


refrigerator was about $1.25 a erate. Largely 


through its efforts, the express rate has been re- 
dueed te 95 cents per crate and the refrigerator 
rate io 75 cents per crate. When we consider 
that this season 90,000 erates were shipped by 
express and 400,000 by refrigerator, the magni- 


tude of the saving becomes apparent. 





Apropos of the good roads resolutions on page 
11, we are reminded that Col. J. B. Killebrew of 
& Tennessee has this to say of his reeent visit to 
North Carolina: “The Brownlow Bill, which pro- 


» Poses to give governmental aid to highway im- 







provement, is very popular among all classes, and 





1S growing in favor wherever its features 


explained.” 


are 









“Better be a nettle in the side of your friend 
than his echo,” 









In the days 
of our colonial life Methodism was not on the 
whole a great factor in the religious and social 


received its greatest development. 


life of the people. The Congregationalists were 
supreme throughout most of New England; the 
Episcopalians on the seaboard from New York 
southward; while the Presbyterian congregations 
the 
entire Western frontier; and the Quaker, Catho- 
lie, and Dutch Reformed Churches each had de- 
velopments in special places. The 
of the Methodist Church, like the 
of the Baptist Chureh, began at about the time 


were most numerous along what was then 


great growth 


great growth 
of the Revolutionary War. To-day my theme is 
purely Methodism. 

Since the days of the Revolution not only has 
the Methodist Church increased greatly in the 
old communities of the thirteen original States, 
but it has played a peculiar and prominent part 
in the pioneer growth of our country and has in 
consequence assumed a position of immense im- 
portance throughout the vast region west of the 
Alleghanies which has been added to our nation 
since the days when the Continental Congress 
first met. 

And now, friends, in celebrating the wonderful 
growth of Methodism, in rejoicing at the good it 
has done to the country and to mankind, I need 
hardly ask a body like this to remember that the 
greatness of the fathers becomes to the children 
a shameful thing if they use it only as an excuse 
effort for 
as Metho- 
The 
form 


for inaction instead of as a spur to 
noble aims. I speak to you not only 
dists—I speak to you as American citizens. 
We now all of. us 


parts of a great civilized nation, with a complex 


pioneer days are over. 


industrial and social life and infinite possibilities 
both for good and for evil. The instruments with 
which, and the surroundings in which, we work 
have changed immeasurably from what they were 
in the days when the rough backwoods preachers 
ministered to the moral and spiritual needs of 
their rough backwoods congregations. But if we 
are to succeed, the spirit in which we do our work 
must be the same as the spirit in which they did 
theirs. These men drove forward and fought their 
way upward, to success, because their sense of 
duty was in their hearts, in the very marrow of 
their bones. It was not with them something to 
be considered as a mere adjunct to their theology, 
standing separate and apart from their daily life. 
They had it with them week days as well as Sun- 
days. They did not divorcee the spiritual from 
the secular. They did not have one kind of con- 


science for one side of their lives and another 


for another. 

Well, if we are to succeed as a nation we must 
have the same spirit in us. We must be absolutely 
practieal, of course, and must face facts as they 
are. 
not have held their own for a fortnight if they 


The pioneer preachers of Methodism could 


had not shown an intense practicality of spirit, 
if they had not possessed the broadest and deep- 
est sympathy for, and understanding of, their 
fellowmen. But in addition to the hard, practical 
in life, we 
shall 


be lost. individually, and collectively, as a nation. 


each of us 


common sense needed by 
must have a lift toward lofty things or we 


Life is not easy, and least of all is it easy for 
either the man or the nation that aspires to do 
great deeds. In the century opening the play of 
the infinitely far-reaching forces and tendencies 





physical agencies which tend for our comfort 
and enjoyment, will go for naught and our civili- 
zation will become a brutal sham and mockery. 
If we are to do as I believe we shall and will do, 
if we are to advanee in broad humanity, in kindli- 
ness, in the spirit of brotherhood, exactly as we 
advance in our conquest over the hidden forces 
of nature, it must be by developing strength in 
virtue and virtue in strength, by breeding and 
training men who shall be both good and strong, 
both gentle and valiant—men who scorn wrong- 
doing and who, at the same time, have both the 
courage and the strength to strive mightily for 
Wesley said he did not intend to leave 
He 


accomplished so much for mankind beeause he 


the right. 
all the good tunes to the service of the devil. 


also refused to leave the stronger, manlier quali- 
tie to be availed of only in the interest of evil. 
The Church he founded has throughout its career 
been a Church for the poor as well as for the rich 
It has 


been a Church whose, members, if true to the 


and has known no distinetion of persons. 


teachings of its founder, have sought for no 
greater privilege than to spend and be spent in 
the interest of the higher life, who have prided 
themselves, not on shirking rough duty, but on 
undertaking it and carrying it to a suecessful 
conclusion.—From President Roosevelt’s address 
to New York Methodists, Wesley Bi-centennial 


Celebration. 








Extreme Conservatism a Curse. 


Among the eivie virtues of North Carolinians, 
and they are many, our speakers and writers have 
referred for more than one hundred years to one 
particular characteristic with varying degrees of 
emphasis. I refer to our reputed conservatism. 
As frequent crimes against the individual and 
society have been committed in the name of lib- 
erty, as hypocrisy, dishonesty and license have 
often stalked abroad in the 
have our shortcomings, delinquencies and _ politi- 


rarb of religion, so 


‘al and economie errors generally found a ready 
excuse because of our alleged conservatism. <A 
bright, if erratic, writer has recently defined a 
conservative as “a man who is too cowardly to 
fight and too fat to run.” But seriously may it 
not be that the use of the term has degenerated 
until it has come to mean, not a holding on to 
the good until investigation and experience shall 
show something better, but simply a holding on 
to the old beeause it is old and a rejection of the 
new because of our indisposition to examine and 
our aversion to change ?—Fion. John TH. Small, in 
address before Alumni Association at 


College, Durham, N. C., June 9, 1903. 


Trinity 





Difficult as it is to formulate, every thoughtful 
man knows that the general tendency of great 
corporations is to secure by the mere pressure 
of their power, leaving out of consideration all 
cases of criminal intent, advantages that an ideal 
democracy must deny them. A giant, unless he 
be an unnaturally gentle giant, gets a larger share 
of the sidewalk than he is fairly entitled to, sim- 
ply because he is a giant.—Walter H. Page. 





The man who does things makes many mistakes, 
but he never makes the biggest mistake of all— 


doing nothing.—Saturday Evening Post. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST SIX- 
TY YEARS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

No. 7 of a Series of Papers by Dr. J. B. 
Alexander, of Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Before the days of public trans- 
portation, the sight of a drove of 
fattening hogs was a common occur- 
rence. In Tennessee and Kentucky 
corn was largely raised, and it was 
all the corn was worth to hire the 
hauling of it to market; consequently 
they fed it to hogs and drove them 
to market. 


DRIVING HOGS TO MARKET. 


We often saw on the Statesville 
and Beattiesford roads large droves, 
numbering five hundred to one thou- 
sand hogs in a drove. They were 
generally large and very fat. If the 
weather should be very cold and the 
roads hard frozen while they were 
on the trip, their feet would be worn 
out, and it would be necessary either 
to sell them or wait until the ground 
would thaw. In driving they would 
send one man ahead to select a stop- 
ping place where corn could be had 
for their feed; sometimes it was nec- 
essary to divide the drove, so that 
feed could readily be obtained. It 
was generally the way iff crossing a 
river, if not too wide, to swim the 
hogs over, if it was not convenient 
to get a flat-boat. This procedure 
was not devoid of danger; a fat hog 
or porker, is always a good swimmer, 
but they sometimes with their sharp 
hoofs cut their throats, as they al- 
ways strike the same _ place; 
drovers keep a sharp lookout for 
ones that may be wounded. The 
drovers may be disappointed by an 
unusually long spell of warm weath- 
er; then they have to wait for “hog 
killing weather” which is expensive, 
Pork sold generally at three cents 
per pound gross. Distilleries cared 
for a large number of hogs; they 
kept enough to use all the slops. At 
large distilleries they sometimes fed 
milk-cows and beef cattle. In ante- 
bellum times grain was cheap; in 
places it sold for 25 and 30 cents a 
bushel. As the transportation cost 
so much, it was fed to and 
cows and they were driven to mar- 
ket. 

THE MODERN USE OF FLOWERS. 


hogs 


People of refinement and learning 
a half century ago, did not think 
what a revolution of style or fahion 
would usurp the civilization in the 
latter part of the Ninteenth Cen- 
tury. Sixty years ago but few flow- 
ers were cultivated. But few wo- 
men adorned their bonnets with arti- 
ficial flowers, and none would have 
dared to wear the beautiful roses we 
now see in such profusion in our 
churches May till November. 
We never saw a pulpit graced with 
ferns and flowers. 


from 


We never saw a 
bride surrounded by flowers or beau- 
tiful bouquets, or even the groom 
present his bride with anything more 

When 
rest, we 
never saw flowers strewed above the 


than a sprig of arbor-vita. 
laying our loved ones to 
grave to abate the sadness, or to give 
a token that the resurrection would 


the- 





be in the future. We have known a 
sprig of boxwood planted at the head 
of a grave. But now times have 
changed. We see flowers, the emb- 
lems of immortality, everywhere— 
artificials in profusion on women’s 
hats, the finest flowers of the gayest 
colors fastened on their dresses. Our 
most elegant pulpits and platforms 
are decorated with ferns and beauti- 
ful 


ors. 


flowers and grasses of rare col- 

In all marriages we not only 
the bride beautifully adorned 
with the rarest roes, but the house or 
church is called upon to dress with 
At all our 
colleges and high school, where in 
former times everything wore a som- 
ber appearance, by the absence of 
pleasant surroundings, and the rod 
lying on the teacher’s desk, now the 
rosebud, the lilac, and the evergreen 
occupy their place and contribute 
much to help the students to over- 
come the rough places. Most elegant 
bouquets are presented to the grad- 
uates, both in female and male 
Every educated speaker, 
who addresses a mixed audience is 
honored with a floral offering. The 
last time Governor Vance appeared 
before an audience in Charlotte 
(1894) he was almost covered with 
flowers. It looked as if the people 
understood they were looking upon 
the great North Carolinian for their 
last time, and they showered upon 
him an avalanche of emblems of the 
resurrection from the dead. It was 
a scene that this generation will not 
soon forget. They saw before them 
the great idol of the State, fading 
away from the scene of his labors, 
where he had done so much for his 
people. It was a beautiful sight, to 
witness the people following him 
with wreaths of immortelles to crown 
his brow. 

When the remains of Jefferson 
Davis, ex-President of the Confed- 
erate States, were passing Charlotte 
on the way to Richmond, the funeral 
ear looked like a rolling bank of 
roses, a fit emblem of the resurrec- 
tion morning. 


J. B. ALEXANDER, M. D. 


see 


flowers and evergreens. 


schools. 





No man has a right to live below 
his standards; moreover, he may not 
have a right to live as low as his 
standards. — Robert E. Speer’s 
“Christ and Life.” 








Wood’s Farm Seeds. 


GOW Peas ana 
Soja Beans 


Two of the most important crops 
for farmers everywhere. Write for 
leaflets entitled ‘* Soja Beans vs. 
Corn”? and ‘*Cow Peas—The 
Clover of The South,’’ giving 
special information about these 
crops. We carry large stocks of all 
SEASONABLE FARI1 SEEDS, 
Seed Corn, [lillet, Sorghums, 
Teosinte, Late Seed Pota- 
toes, Crimson Clover, 
Buckwheat, etc. 
Wood’s Seed Book and Special Circus 


lars giving prices and seasonable in- 
formation, mailed free. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh, 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


Cincinna’\ 


New York. 


Chicago. 


St. Louis. 


Ceveland. 
Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville, 





OU may have had occasion 
to use White Lead in one, 
two, three or five pound 

cans and found it unsatisfactory, 

If so, it was because it was not 
Pure White Lead, but some Mix- 
ture of Zinc and Barytes (princi- 
pally Barytes) labeled « White 
Lead.” If you want Pure White 
Lead be sure the package bears 
one of the brands named in the list. 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York, 





THE COLE PLANTERS, 


WITH ROLLER DRAG or PLOW COVERS. 
WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. 


THEGOL 


Cotton Planter 


Combination |) 4% LE 
PLANTER for Cotton. Corn, Peas, A“ 


Peanuts, Surghum, etc. The most econ- 


We Have a 
FULE LINE ot 


~ Plantersand Distributors 


omical made, one man and one mule do 


the work. 


The Cole Plan- 
ters have no 
Equals. 


MONEY, TIME 


and LABOR 
by getting 


1'THE BEST 


For further information, write 
to-day 


” THE COLE M’F’GCO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE PARK REGION 


MUTUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


INSURES GROWING CROP 


OF ALL KINDS 


Against Loss or Damage by Hail Storms. 





Has paid many losses in the past ten years. 
complete satisfaction given in every loss. 


Paid 800 losses in 1902, and 
In case of loeses reported, ad- 


justments are promptly made by men of your own State, and payments 


are made according to their findings. 
For further particulars, write or call on THE PARK 
TUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, or 


nates Very liberal...» 2 2 «3. 
REGION MU- 


Capt. Ee. M. PACE, 


GENERAL STATE AGENT, Room 2, Pullen Building, RALEIGH, N. C. 





RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 








Every Farmer i North Carolia 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


f 


ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


From now until July 1, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is now 
on the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and secure their sub- 


scription. 


Every subscriber sending in new subscriptions under this proposition will 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows: 


For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months, 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 


Let every one try his hand. All together now and the thing is done. Samples 


sent if desired. Drop us a list of names. 


Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Tuesday, June 28, 1903.] 
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WHAT THE GOOD ROAD MOVE- 
MENT MEANS. 


Resolutions Adopted by the National 
Good Roads Convention at St. Louis. 


Resolutions adopted by public 
gatherings are usually considered 
pretty dry reading, but there are 
times when such resolutions indicate 
the meaning and scope of a great 
popular movement, and in such cases 
they become of such interest and im- 
portance as to justify their wide cir- 
culation. The good roads movement 
is of this character. Public interest 
in this movement is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. Hence the resolu- 
tions adopted by the great conven- 
tion at St. Louis which embody the 
program of the good roads people 


will be read with keen interest by | 


thousands in every section of the 
eountry. This was undoubtedly the 
most representative gathering of 
men interested in road improvement 
ever held in the United States. 
Hundreds of prominent men took 
part in the deliberations and among 
the speakers were two of the Na- 
tion’s most distinguished citizens, 
President Roosevelt, and Col. Wil- 
liam J. Bryan. 

The following are the resolutions 
that were unanimously adopted: 

We, the delegates of the National 
and International Good Roads As- 
sociation, assembled in the city of 
St. Louis, April 27, 28, and 29, 1903, 
impressed with the great necessity 
of improving the highways of our 
country, hereby declare it as our un- 
alterable judgment: 

1. That the building of good roads 
in the United States is now of para- 
mount importance to national pros- 
perity and commercial supremacy. 

2. That we recommend the harmo- 
nious co-operation of township, 
county, State and national govern- 
ment in furtherance of this great 
end. 

3. That the Association _ believes 
that the appropriation heretofore 
made for the building of railroads, 
canals, the improvement of the riv- 
ers and harbors has been wise and 
beneficent, but an appropriation for 
the improvement of our common 
highways has now become necessary 
to extend the blessings of  intelli- 
gence and to promote a high order 
of citizenship among all classes of 
people and to meet the ever-growing 
necessities of the agricultural in- 
terests. 


4. That we believe it is now as im- 
portant that the national govern- 
ment assist in the improvement of 
the common highways and post roads 
of the country as it is for it to care 
for the rivers and harbors, and we 
therefore demand, in justice to the 
agricultural classes, Federal appro- 
priations to highway construction as 
provided for in the Brownlow Bill. 

5. That these resolutions favoring 
national aid shall be presented to the 
Congress of the United States by a 
committee composed of one person 
from each State in the Union, to be 
selected by the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Good Roads Association, who 
shall also arrange the date and place 








of meeting in Washington, D. C., 
and for the presentation of said res- 
olutions by the said committee to the 
committees of Congress having 
charge of the bill, provided that rep- 
resentatives of the commercial and 
industrial organizations interested 
in highway improvement may be in- 
cluded in said committee, to be se- 
leeted in like manner. 

6. Whereas, the greatest progress 
in the improvement of the public 
highways has been made in the 
States which have adopted the prin- 


ciples of State and local co-opera-T 


tion, 
Resolved, That this 
hereby declares itself in 


Convention 

favor of 
State aid in the improvement of the 
publie highways. 

7. That we favor the organization 
of road associations by States, Con- 
gressional districts and counties, 
which shall have for their object the 
improvement of public highways, the 
naming and beautifying of the same, 
and the numbering of the country 
houses, so as to facilitate travel and 
the rural free delivery of the mails. 





State Convention of Anti-Saloon Leagues. 


* The following is an outline pro- 
gram of the Temperance Convention 
to be held in Raleigh, July 7, 19038: 


ORGANIZATION. 
Temporary organization, 11.30 
a. m. 
Statement of purposes, conditions, 
eall, ete. 
Permanent  organization.—Elec- 


tion of President, Vice-Presidents, 
State Committee, Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Appointment of Committee on 
Declaration of Principles, Policy, 
ete. 


QUESTIONS THAT WILL BE DISCUSSED 


I—Law Enforcement. The Watts 
Act. How Shall We Suppress Illicit 
Distilleries ? 

II.—Elections in 
Towns. 

III.—Practical Workings of State 
and Local Anti-Saloon Leagues, as 
understood by gentlemen who have 
been engaged in the work in Ohio. 

IV.—What Shall be Done with the 
Drunkard ? — 

V.—Shall We have a Field Man? 


These questions, and perhaps oth- 


Cities and 


ers, including the Dispensary ques- 
tion, will be submitted to the Con- 
vention, and discussion will be free. 
Each of them will be introduced by 
some one who has given it special 
attention. 

THE OBJECTS OF THE CONVENTION ARE: 


(1) To form a policy in the work 
of advancing the cause of Temper- 
ance in North Carolina. 

(2) To assist in the enforcement 
of present laws. 

(3) To improve local and State 
Laws. 

(4) To meet the organized work of 
the saloon men. 

(5) And, therefore to effect a sub- 
stantial and permanent organization. 

(6) To encourage thorough local 
organization. 

It is the most important Conven- 
tion in the history of temperance 


work in North Carolina. Every 
friend of the cause should be pres- 
ent. J. W. BAILEY, 


Manager. 





Franklin County Alliance. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

You will please give notice through 
your paper that the Franklin Coun- 
ty Farmers’ Alliance will mect the 
the 
Louisburg, at 10 
A full delegation from 


second Thursday in July, in 


eourt house in 
o’clock a.m. 
all the subs is desired, as we shall 
have to elect county officers for the 
ensuing year, and also a delegate to 
the State Alliance, and there is oth- 
er important business to transact. 
W. H. STALLINGS, 


Seeretary. 











STARTLING EVIDENCE. 


Fresh testimony in great quantity 
is constantly coming in, declaring 
Dr. King’s New Discovery for Con- 
sumption, Coughs and Colds to be 
unequaled. A recent expression from 
T. J. McFarland, Bentorville, Va., 
serves as example. He writes: “I 
had Bronchitis for three years and 
doctored all the time without being 
benefited. Then I began taking Dr. 
King’s New Discovery, and a few 


bottles wholly cured me.” Equally 
effective in curing all Lung and 


Throat troubles, Consumption, Pneu- 
monia and Grip. Guaranteed by all 
druggists. Trial bottles free, regu- 
lar sizes 50 cents and $1.00. 





~ 


$175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 


We manufacture several different styles or 


Mills and a large variety of sizes. Write us 
for circulars and also Wood Planers, Match- 
ers and general wood-working machinery. 


SALEI1 IRON WORKS, Salem, N. C. 





men and indorsed by business men. 
Fourteen Cashiersof Banks are on 
our Board of Directors. Our diploma means 
something. Enterany time. Positions secured. 


3% Draughon’s é 
£ Practical... 4, 7 
§ Business... Io 3 


(Incorporated, Capital Stock $300,000.00.) 


Bl G 8 Chain of 8 Colleges owned by business 


*U0T 28 


Nashville, Tenn. uU Atlanta, Ga. 

Ft. Worth, Texas, Ss Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Louis, Mo. Galveston, Texas, 
Little Rock, Ark. A Shreveport, La. 


For 150 page catalogue address either place. 
If you prefer, may pay tuition out of salary af- 
ter course is completed. Guarantee graduates 
to becompetent or no charges for tuition. 

HOME STUDY: Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc., taught by mail. Write for 
100 page BOOKLET on Home Study. It’s free. 


A Free University Education 


We wil! pay the tuition, board, rent, books 
clothes, transportation, etc., of any studen 
atany college of his own selection. All we 
ask in return is that the student shall do 
some work in our circulation department, 

This offer means a complete co legs course 
(either cjJassical or scientific) or a prepara. 
tory or acasemic course in medicine, law, 
pharmacy, dentistry, theology, or engineer- 
ing, Or a course in any brsiness col.ege, 
music, art, or elocution school 

There is absolut ly no expense Whatever to 
the student if he is industr ous, willing, and 
energetic. The breadth and liberality of this 
eter are bringing a great many applications 
from capabie students, and their acquain- 
tances. 

We shall be pleased to correspond with any 
one who way desire further information 
concerning the opportunity afforded by our 
offer in behalf of either himseif or a friend. 

Address, 
A. J. LLEWELLYN, 
Business Manager, 
Christendom 


800_Y. M. C, A. BLDG., CHICAGO, 








Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by. local applications, as they cannot reach the 
seased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by constitue 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an ine 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube getslinflamed 
ou havea rumbling sound or imperfect heare 
ing, and when itis entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases Out of ten are caused by ecatarrh 
which ig nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that cane 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
a Sold by Dregists, Tc. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








Nearly 2 score years we have 
4 been training men and women 
for business. Only Business Col- 
S=4 lege in Va.,and second in South 

fa) to own its building. No vacation, 
ial Catalogue free. Bookkeeping, 
i f 


in 
{ 


Shorthand, Penmanship by ma 


SS Baal 


f President. 
“leading bus, col. south Potomac river.’’—Phila. Stenographer. 








NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 
Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 
Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 

Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J. F. Gulliver, B. von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Beck, Moses Cone. 

District Vice-Presidents—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 





STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

S. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 

District Members:—(1) John M. Forehand 
Edenton; (2) J. B. Stokes, Windsor; (3) Wm. 
Dunn, Neéwbern; (4) C. N. Allen, Auburn; 
(5) R. W. Scott, Melville; (6) A. T. McCal- 
lum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin- 
burg; (8) RK. L. Doughton; Laurel Sprinsg; 
(9) W. A. Graham, Machpelah; (10) A. Can- 
non, Horse Shoe, 

OFFICERS, 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner, 
T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 
Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

_ Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist 
Gerald McCaritby, Botanist and Biologist. 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 

President—W.B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T, B. Parker,.Raleigh, Wake County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. 

Assistaut Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne County. 


Chaplain—Rev. W. 8S. Mercer, Moyock, 
Currituck County. 
Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 


Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, _ 
Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, Lincoln County. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh. 

W. 8B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

John Giaham, Warrenton, 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 


John Graham, Chairman, Warrenton, 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro, 
J. K. Hughes, Hillsboro. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, 
Director—B, W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkeii, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ral- 
eigh. 
Chemist—W. A. Withers, 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
President—J. A. Lorg, Roxboro, 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Kaleigh. 


Treasu_er and Assistant Secretary—Claude Den- 
son. 


FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 


President—J.S. Cuningham, Cuninghams, 





gecretary—W. P. Batekelor, Raleigh. 
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A Business Man’s Advice to Young 
Men, 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

“Be diligent in business and thou 
shalt stand before kings, thou shalt 
not stand before mean men.” 

The youth of this country have 
vast possibilities before them, and 
especially the young man who has 
been raised to work and been instill- 
ed with honest principles, industry 
and love of good literature. Sup- 
pose the merchant wants to select 
a partner from among his clerks; 
if all his several clerks are industri- 
ous, honest and honorable men, if 
there is one in addition to these 
above qualities who reads the com- 
mereial journals and thus knows 
some theory along with his practice, 
every thing 
would choose the man who had both 


else being equal, he 
praetice and theory; and the same 
rule will hold in farming, railroad- 
ing, mining, or any other ealling in 
life. 

I travel more or less in North and 
South Carolina, and meeting people 
T can tell from talking with them 
whether they read, and what charac- 
ter of books and papers they’ read 
Or if a 


literature he 


without asking them. 
would tell me the 
read, I would know where to place 
him morally, intellectually—and I 
had almost said, industrially. 

It grieves me to see 
from seventeen to 
good common sense and moral par- 
entage, with almost no 
when it is so easy to get an eduea- 
tion. 
obtained than at any age since our 
Grandfather Adam lived. News- 
papers, magazines and are 
cheaper. Think of it; we have six 
thousand years more experience than 
Grandfather Adam had, and the man 
who has read history should profit 
largely by the experience of our an- 
cestors from then until now. 

The improved machinery we have 
now enables man to work to more 
advantage. The farmer must use 
the best and most improved tools. 
His boy must be reared to work wise- 
ly; so he must learn to adapt the 
best means to the best ends, and if 
s0, he must not only know how, but 
have up-to-date methods and _ tools 
and use them almost incessantly. 
People must educate their children 
whether they want to or not. You 
don’t want your neighbors’ children 
to be head and shoulders above yours 
in the way of making a living or in 
intelligence. 

When I say education, I mean to 
give them a common English eduea- 
tion, say spelling, reading, writing 
and arithmetic, and as many more 
of the common branches of 


mah 


young men 


twenty-one, of 


edueation, 


books 


English 
as you can, but be sure to give then 
the four studies that 
will give them at least the semblance 
of a key to unlock knowledge. 
nyson said: 


named, and 


Ten- 


“Knowledge comes, but wisdom ling- 
ers, and I linger on the shore, 

But the individual withers. and 
world is more and more.” 


the 


We should read the best literature, 
which not only helps us in a busi- 


Much cheaper and more easily. 





ness way, but prepares us to help by 
intelligent voting to govern this na- 
tion. When I cease to feel warmly 


the 


ase To rar test 


injury done to others, when I 
Wanton eruelty, and 
to feel my soul rise against oppres- 


sion, I 
of this country; 
should feel. Don’t 
high. It 


your 


am unworthy to be a eitizen 
so every young man 
but 


no difference 


rush, aim 


makes what 
suecess father has made, you 
should, if possible, aim higher, as 
you are living in a later and 


age, 
vou have his experience as well as 
the rest of six thonsand years just 
to attain to 


passed, and you ought 


better, greater and nobler things. 
Think of your “The 
portals of to-morrow’s promises open 
that 


possibilit ies. 


only to those turn the key of 


to-day’s opportunities.” “Eternal 


vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
“Defer not till to-morrow to be wise; 
to-morrow’s sun to thee may never 
rise.” 
Politeness 
“Smile 


pavs a large per eent. 
world 


one said he turned 


and the smiles with 


you.” Some the 


side to the other fellow that mateh- 
ed the side the fellow 


So Vou see it 


turned to him. 
is with us whether we 
eet a pleasant ereeting in the worl:!’s 
marts of trade and’ industry. 

And last, but not least, 
thy Creator in 
vouth.” Be 


great 
“remember 
the days of thy 
moral; join the echureh 
of vour choice, and whether you 
think the and all 
] } 


church members are good or net, you 


preacher other 


Some one said, if you 


better yvour- 


do your best. 
want the world better, be 
self; if you want it wiser, be wiser 
And sara, “T 


should deem life insupportable and 


yourself. some one 


a burden if I had not an aim to be 
of service to mankind in my day and 
generation.” 

Be men, high-minded men, who will 
tell 
wrong when you have thoroughly de- 
that Never 
gallop with the gang merely through 


love of 


but do your duty. 


dare to the populace they are 


eided they are unwise. 


cowardice and popularity, 

The possibilities 

are boundless; grasp them. 
Yours truly, 

D:. G. 

New Hanover Co., N. C. 


GORE. 





(OAD pasnvo sevsuRy UL OSNPop oyT, 
greater property loss than was first 
supposed. Tt is claimed that the ag- 
eregate loss, including crops, is not 
less than $17,000,000, If to this we 
add the losses in Missouri, Georgia, 
and South Carolina, the figures are 
enormous. Fortunately, however, the 
loss of life, ereat, 1s much 
than was reported at first. 


thoueh 


less 





WORST OF ALL EXPERIENCES. 


Can anything be worse than to 
feel that every minute will be your 
last? Such was the experience of 
Mrs. 8. H. Newson, of Deeatur, Ala.: 
“For three vears,” she writes, “I en- 
dured insufferable pain from indiges- 
trouble. 
Death seemed inevitable when doe- 
tors and all remedies failed. At 
length T was induced to try Eleetrie 
Bitters, and the result was mirae- 
ulous. I improved at once, and now 
I’m completely recovered.” For Liv: 
er, Kidney, Stomach and Bowel 
troubles Eleetrie Bitters is the only 
medicine. Only 50 cents. It’s guar- 
anteed by all druggists. 


tion, stomach and bowel 














Literary, Business, Teachers’ 
Halls and Dormitories. 
States and Cuba. 
and Healthful Location. 
Forty-first Term opens August 16 


Normal, Music and Shorthand. Exceilent Boarding 
Two hundred and eighty students from thirty-six Counties, s{x 
Twenty-five Free Scholarships. 
Expenses very reasonable 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


Splendid New Buildings. Beautiful 
Graduates assisted to Positions, 
Address, 


W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D., Whit-ett, NC. 








FOR SALE. 


| ish Jack, 18 months old; 52 inc aes high; black 


b 
| Price $20 a par, W.d. 





THE 





NORTH CAROLINA STATE NORMAL ant INDUSTRIAL GOLLEGE 


oes COURS 1S aaeeeeees 


Literary, Classical, Scientific, Pedagogical 
Commercial, Domestic Science, Manual Training, Music. 


Five courses leading to Dipiomas. Advanced courses leading to Degrees. Well-equipved 


Practice and Observation School 
for use of text-books, ete., $140 a vear. 


Facuity numbers 40. 
For nou-residents of the State $160. Twelfth an- 


Board, laundry, tuition, and fees 


nual session begins September 15, 1903. ‘To secure board i» dormitories, all free-tuition ap- 


plications should be made before July 15th. 
com peteat teachers and stenographers 


Correspondence invited from those desiring 
Fo” catalogue and other information, address 


CHARLKES !'. McIVER, President, Greensboro, N. C. 





BRELLE QITY Th: 


A small and compact 
thresher of great capacity. 

‘an_be 

run by light power. Re- 
quires but a few men to 


Full Line of 
Sweep and 4 
Tread Powers. 


Strongly built. 


operate it, 


Saver. 


resher 


cv, Feed and Ensilage 





tachments. 

Write for book about ensilage, illus- 
trated Catiogue and price-ist. 
free Bee City Mfg. Co , Box 
Kk Racine Junction, Wis. 





‘ 


WX-S oo Nelle 


W ANTED—Every stock owner to send to Magie Food Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., for a valu- 


able illustrated book on how to manage stock and poultry. 


Will be sent free; also a beau- 


tiful picture in colors (without adver:isements) for framing, during the next thirty days. 
Magic Food for stock and poultry is sold by dealers everywhere. 





WANTED 


Forthe convenience and benefit of our read- 
ers and their friends, we have deeided to set 
aside space below in which they may make 
known their wants to one another. Anyone 
having a pig ora calf, a colt, or a kid, or any 
other article around his home he would like 
to exchange for cash, or some other ar- 
ticle, can tell the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer, at the rate of 25c. per week, if ex- 
pressed in 25 words, or less, and at the rate 
of one cent a word if more than 25 words are 
used. counting each figure and each initial 
asa separate word. Cash must accompany 
each order for the full amount. 





WANTED—SEVERAL INDUSTRIOUS 
persons in each state to travel for house es- 
tablished eleven years and with a large cap- 
ital, to call upon merchants and agents for 
successful and profitable line. Permanent 
engagement. Weekly casb salary of $18 and 
all traveling expenses and hotel bills ad- 
vanced in cash each week’ Experience not 
essential. Mention reference and enclose 
self-addressed envelope. THE NATIONAL, 
584 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


M rre 
100 Bushels Stock Peas.—(jonere!: 
7? 
Unknown. For sale cheap. 
T. L. MCCULLERS &« CO., 
Cor. Martin and Dawson Sts., Raleigh, N.C. 


1,000 Bushels Cow Peas for Sale. 


All varieties. Send for samples and prices, 

Also Spanish Peanuts and all kinds Pine 

Shingles. L. H. ADAMS, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


by Fifteen-horse Engine, Saw 
For Sale.—tiit Corn Mill, Sixty-saw 
Cotton Gin. Bale Press. Apply to 

JOHN McMILLAN, Henderson, N.C 














100 Bushels Buckwheat; 
price, $1, f.0, b. OneSpa - 


with wite points 
*rs,5 ows; no akin; from registered s ock, 
4 SHUFORD, 
Hickory, N. C« 


Eight Berkshire Pigs; 8 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY SUMMER 
KXCURSIONS. 
Summer excursion tickets, season 
1903. In effect June 1 to September 
31, Raleigh to— 


meneville.. IN. Gh ssc os0 oc-ew ee ghioo 
Black Mountain, N. C......... 10.25 
Blowing Rock, N. C...........- 13.00 
Pravamd. (NBO. coe oan oe aace HERO 
Chase Oyo Wabi cccscckacara “2:00 
Dillshoro, N. | CASES rns nae re ee 12.85 
ULCERS a 0 SR .20 
Hendersonville. N. C......... 11.60 
BIT GOMY Ne acts o aceccerarvare 80 
Hot Borimos: IN. Oca kc one 40 
bncaraneo. DG. oe enc 40 
Lake Toxoway, N. ©......... 50 
Lameaimtom. Ne soccu ncn 25 
Morehead City, N. C......... .70 
Mount Asay. Ws Ole ce ceed et 70 
PGW WOON UNG Ns ose oe gece ack 
Providence, Te Ses sks vew egos 
Rural Erell; DW: Ooch heeoees 
MawennNee, Venn. 656 «dos sxelaes 
Washington, N. Coos. .cecces 
Washington. 0... : onsen nes 
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The extreme limit on above,tickets 
will be October 31, 1903, liberal stop- 
over privileges allowed in both direc- 
tions. 

For further particulars write or 
call on 

tT 2. GREeN GC tA. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
All ’phones 141. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIF 


NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR JUNE 28. 


Review. 
Golden Text.—The Lord _ shall 


deliver me from every evil work, 
and will unto His 
heavenly kingdom. 2 Timothy 4:18. 

1. Paul’s Farewell to Ephesus.— 
Ephesus was one of the most fa- 
mous of ancient cities. It also be- 
came one of the most prominent 
eenters of Christian influence. In 
recalling Paul’s farewell to that 
city, it will be well to review the 
main incidents of his three years’ 


preserve me 


stay, and to trace the subsequent 
history of Christianity in that city 
as far as possible. 

2. The 
our Easter lesson, and it brought 
before us the great “Resurrection 
chapter” in Paul’s First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. Our thought of 
Christ’s rising from the dead, how- 
ever, should not be limited to Eas- 
ter Sunday. Rather let us enter 
into a constant appreciation of the 
glory and joy of the Resurrection. 

3. The Law of Love.—Intemper- 
ance is one of the crying evils of 
our day, and the problem for us is 
how to check its ravages. Chris- 
tianity suggests that the solution of 
this problem is to be found in the 
application of the law of love, which 
will restrain us from indulgence in 
intoxicating drink for the sake of 
our brother man. 


Resurrection.—This was 





4, Paul’s Journey to Jerusalem.— 
There is a dramatic element in the 
story of Paul’s steadfast purpose to 
visit Jerusalem. It illustrates for 
us the heroism of perserverance, and 
furnishes an example worthy of all 
emulation. 


5. Paul Arrested.—Paul’s effort to 
conciliate the Jews of Jerusalem by 
performing a Nazarite vow appar- 
ently failed of its object. But this 
apparent failure was an important 
step in the divine plan for Paul’s go- 
ing to Rome. 

6. The Plot Against Paul.—In this 
lesson we see how the divine care is 
thrown around those whom God has 
chosen to testify for him, a care that 
is not relaxed until their earthly 
work is done, and they are ready to 
be received into the heaven above. 

7. Paul Felix—What a 
contrast in human character is af- 
forded by the comparison between 
Paul and Felix, as they stood facing 
each other. Paul was a manacled 
prisoner, while Felix was the proud 
governor of the province. Yet it was 
Felix and not Paul who trembled in 
the presence of the thought of right- 
eousness, temperance and judgment 
to come. 

8. Paul Before Agrippa.—Before 
king and governor alike, Paul was 
ever ready to make his defense, and 
it is noteworthy that wherever ar- 
raigned, whether before Jew of Gen- 
tile, he makes the cause of Christ 
his own, and pleads for an accept- 
ance of the divine truths of Chris- 
tianity in the same breath in which 
he defends himself, 


Before 





9. The Life-Giving Spirit—This 
lesson brought to our notice the 


eighth chapter of the Epistle .to the |. 


Romans—the “incomparable chap- 
ter,” as it has well been called. It 
teaches us that the secret of the 
Christian life is found in the pres- 
ence of the life-giving Spirit. 

10. Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck. 
—The voyage of Paul to Rome prob- 
ably attracted little attention at the 
time, but, in the light of history, we 
see that there were few voyages as 
momentous as that which carried 
the great apostle to the Gentiles to 
the city of Rome. 

11. Paul at Rome—In Paul’s 
presence at Rome we find the cul- 
mination of his missionary labors. 
Though bound with chains, he was 
enabled to testify for the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and in his constant activity 
we see the manifestation of the true 
missionary spirit. 

12. Paul’s Charge to Timothy.— 
The story of Paul’s life has been a 
fascinating one, and now, as we lay 
down the course of studies which has 
shown us the foundation of the early 
Christian Chureh we may well ex- 
claim, “What hath God wrought!” 





John Wesley’s Quarrel. 
John Wesley onee had a disagree- 
Bradford, his 
travelling companion of many years, 
and they agreed to part. 
tired for the night, each firm in his 
each doubtless 
deploring in his heart the separation 


ment with Joseph 


They re- 
determination, and 


soon to follow between two friends 
who had been so devoted and mutual- 
ly helpful. In the morning Wesley 
asked Bradford if he had considered 
during the night their agreement to 
part. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Bradford. 

“And must we part?’ inquired 
Wesley. 

“Please yourself, sir,” said Brad- 
ford, grimly. 

“But you will not ask my pardon?” 
demanded Wesley. 

“No, sir.” 

“You won't ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“In that ease,” said Wesley, gent- 
ly, “I must ask yours.” 

It was not the ending which Brad- 
ford had anticipated. A moment 
he hesitated, and then, breaking in- 
to tears, he followed Wesley’s ex- 
ample, and forgave and was  for- 
given. 

It might almost be laid down as 
a safe rule where there has been a 
quarrel: “If the other man will not 
ask your forgiveness, ask his.” It 
is frequently astonishing to find that 
the other man also has a grievance, 
real or imaginary; and it is beauti- 
ful to see how often he will forget 
it if the first concession is made to 
him. 

We pray, “Forgive us our debts, as 
we forgive our debtors,” but many a 
man remains unforgiven beeause he 
is unforgiving. Life is too short and 
friends are too precious to justify 
one in cherishing anger or resent- 
ment. Even if the wrong appears 
to us to be wholly on the other side, 
something may be econeeded for loye’s 
sake, 

It is Christ’s teaching that the 
man who brings his offering to God 
and remembers that his brother hath 
aught against him shall leave his 
gift before the altar, and go and be 
reconciled to his brother, and then 
offer his @ift. Worship of God is so 


joined to love toward men that the 
forgiving man is sure to be the for- 
given man.—The Youth’s 
ion. 


Compan- 









CHESTER 


ALLIC CARTRIDGES. 


7% URING our 30 years of gun making, we have 
* discovered many things about ammuaition that 
no one could learn in any other way. * Our 
discorerics {n this line, together with years of 
—meggisea experience manufscturing ammunition, enable us 
- to embody many fine points in Winchester 
Metallic Cartridges for rifles and revolvers which make them 
superior in many ways to all other brands upon the market. 
Winchester cartridges in all calibers are accurate, sure-fire 
and exact in size; being made and loaded im a modern 
manner by skilled experts.. If you want the best 
INSIST UPON HAVING WINCHESTER MAKE OF CARTRIDGES. 























IMPROVED 


ALLIANCE ... 
SEWING .... 
MACHINES .. 





Style 3, Three Drawer, Box Cover, - - - - $16.50 
Style 4, Thre: Drawer, Box Cover, . . - - 17.50 
Style 6, Seven Drawer. Box Cover, : . . - 18.50 
Style 21, Five Drawer, Diop Head, - - - . 17.50 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Cook Stoves! 





No. 7—16 Complete, ‘ i ‘ ; $10.75 
No. 7—18 i ‘ : 2 : ‘ 12.00 
No. 7— 20 23 : -. o ; ; « 13.00 
No. 8—18 . ‘ ; . ‘ ' 12.75 
No. 8—20 " ‘ , , : : . 14.00 





WAGONS, ONE HORSE AND TWO HORSE, 


At wholesale prices, f. 0. b factory. No 
freight allowance. 


Write for prices.... 


CUTAWAY 


—AND— 


DISK HARROWS, 


ALL SIZES. 














as 





Mowers, Hay Rakes, Plows, Castings, Cultivators, Paints, &c., &c. 
Horse Shoes, Barbed and Smooth Wire, 
Wire Fence for Farm and Poultry..... 


GROCERIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Bes Write for prices o1 anything you wish to purchase. I 
have no general price list. Orders from all Alliancemen and ex- 
Alliancemen solicited. 


Place your orders ai once for Cow Peas, Germ2n Millet, Soia Beans, 
ei0,, ete-, before prices advance. 


T, B. PARKER, S, 6B. A,, 


RALEICH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Nothing so new as this old sweet 
time 
Nothing so sweet or so 
fair— 
A master poem in matchless rhyme, 
An idyl of love in earth and air— 
The world abounding in calm con- 
tent, 
From the lush warm earth to the 
firmament. 


passing 


Roses and roses and roses 
Flinging from petals 
perfume, 
Such pie peony waste—such prodi- 
gal store, 
That eager we 
room 
For another drop of this 
flood— 
That wells in heart of flower and 


bud. : 


more, 
their rare 


wonder if there be 


nectar 


June, with a heart of melting gold—- 
The petted child of the doting 
year— 
With charms and sweetness mani- 
fold, 
Its buds and blossoms 
gear! 
Oh, what is so rare 
of June, 
With the whole, sweet world in per- 
fect tune! 


and leafy 


as this month 


3. M’Manus. 





A Girl Can, If She Thinks She Can. 
certain 

England 

across a girl 


down a 
certain New 
I came 


I was walking 
street in a 
city, when 
“jumping rope.” 

Just before reaching her she 
jumped rope on “one foot.” Her 
face was all aglow, and her breath 
was rapid, showing that she had been 
exerting herself. 

I stopped for a moment, and said: 
“Well, you can jump rope on one 
foot, can’t you?” Instantly, in an 
open, frank way, she answered: “Yes, 
I can jump rope on one foot; I ean 
jump rope on two feet; and I could 
jump rope on three feet, if I had 
7em!” 

We both laughed at the unexpect- 
ed but lively little reply, and I 
passed on. 

But I fell to musing over that lit- 
tle “jump rope” outburst. “I ean, I 
ean, and I could if—!” Tow many 
times I have girls say “I 
can’t!” They have said it so often, 
and concerning 


heard 


every proposition, 
that it has come to be second nature 
to say, “Oh, I can’t!” There are 
clothes to mend. “Mary, will you 
mend them?” “Oh, I can’t! I don’t 
know how to use the thimble!’ And 
that isa fact. De spite mother’s urg- 
ing and offer to “show her how,” 
Mary had really refused to learn, and 
the sewing she had sometimes done 
had always left needle sears on 
thumb and finger. She could have 
learned if she would, and then, how 
rapidly the week’s mending would 
have disappeared! 

And so with her “practice,” al- 
though mother warns her with “You 
will so wish you had, when asked, in 
the years to come, to entertain at 
home or in society.” But her “I 
can’t” is coupled with the hope that 
she can not only own a piano, but a 
“pianola,”-that does the 
for her! 


“playing” 





So likewise with study: “I never 
can graduate!” The ianguages are 
mathematics too 
hard, history dry, and sv on, to the 
end of the chapter. 

And so Mary ‘ 


thinks she can’t. 


too perplexing, 


‘can’t” because she 
And she is appa- 
rently contented to grow up a cipher; 
no ability at housekeeping, no musi- 
cian, no student—destined to be a 
“back number” to the end of life. 

But that is not necessary. She can, 
if she thinks she can, and will “put 
her best foot forward,’ and more, 
just use both of them. That is just 
the “difference between girls.” One 
gives up before half trying, and the 
other is determined to succeed, and 
because of that un- 
Such a girl 
will be loved at home and admired 
abroad, and is “worth having.”—Rev. 
O. W. Seott, in Young People’s 
Weekly. 


does succeed, 
yielding determination. 





One Girl’s Secret. 


“Mother, 
this afternoon?” asked little 
Mahew. 


“Yes, you may. 


may I go out visiting 
Agnes 


You may go to 
see Ella, or to see Louie, whichever 
you like.” 

“T’d rather go to Louie’s, 
Agnes, quickly. 

“Why?? asked Aunt Esther, who 
was sewing by the window. ‘“Hasn’t 
Ella a great many dolls and beauti- 
ful toys? And then, there is the 
pony-eart.” 

“T know,” said Agnes, “but it 
doesn’t matter how many nice things 
she has, just as soon as we begin to 
play she begins to wish she had some- 
thing different, and it unsettles my 
mind so much. But when I play with 
Louie, if we want anything that we 
haven’t got, she ean generally think 
of something else which will do as 
well; or else she says that we can do 
without very nicely. She’s lots 
cheerfuller about doing without 
things than Ella is, and it’s much 
more fun to play with her.” 

Aunt Esther looked across Agnes 
at her mother and smiled. 

“The same old truth,” she said. 
“Tt’s the spirit within that makes the 
world without fair or dark.” 

“What is spirit, mother?’ asked 
Agnes, presently. 


” said 


Her mother thought a minute. 

“Well, dear, it’s the way we think 
in our hearts. If we have happy, 
thankful thoughts they give us a 
contented spirit, and that makes the 
world bright for us. Nothing else 
ean.” 

Agnes nodded her head very wisely. 

“Yes, mother, I believe that’s just 
the truth. Louie’s got a contented 
spirit, and she enjoys it a great deal 
more than Ella does all her dolls and 
her pony cart and everything. Be- 
sides, it makes her just lovely com- 
pany for us other girls to play with.” 


—The Wellspring. 





DRIVEN TO DESPERATION. 

Living at an out of the way place, 
remote from civilization, a family 
is often driven to desperation in case 
of accident, resulting in Burns, Cuts, 
Wounds, Ulcers, ete. Lay in a sup- 
ply of Bucklen’s Arnica Salve. It’s 
the best on earth. Twenty-five cents 
at all druggists. 








EFFECTUAL 


The most effectual remedy in use for 
the cure of ailments of horses and cattle is 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


Used as a Blister 
or Lotion. 





This preferred remedy is prepared ex- 
clusively by J. E. Gombault, ex-Veterinary 
Surgeon to the French Government Stud. 


As a HUMAN REMEDY for Rheu- 
matism, Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
is invaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1.5: 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full diree AiGnis for its 
use. Send for descriptive circulars, testimo- 
nials,ete. Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 








id Be 


~ Portable | Fence 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE E ENCE COA ADRIAN, MICH. 





Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 
freereport on RADE-M AR free book, 
How to Secure write 
Patents and 


CASNOWE 


UPPUSITE US FATENV- DFFire 
WASHINGTON. D.C 





Every Progressive Farmer Reader Should 
Have a Copy of 


“Feeding 
Farm 


Animals,” 


BY DR. CHARLES WI1, BURKETT, 
of the N. C. A. & M. College. 


Bound In Cloth, 125 Pp. Price $1.00. 


Save money by learning to feed 
your animals without waste. Learn 
what to feed for fat and what for 
milk; learn the properties of differ- 
ent feeds and the needs of different 
animals; learn how to combine differ- 
ent feeds so as to get the greatest 
results for the least money. 

By practicing the simple truths 
laid down in this little book, you ean 
save any month more than enough 
to pay for its cost. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


The standard retail price is $1— 
you can’t get it from Dr. Burkett for 
less—but he has kindly made a spe- 
cial rate to The Progressive Farmer 
by which we are enabled to offer a 
copy of the book, postpaid, and a 
year’s subscription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer, sent to any address for 
only $1.50—so long as the supply 
lasts. Only a small edition has been 
issued, and it is not unlikely that the 
present supply will be exhausted 
within a few weeks. Remember: 
book alone is $1; a year’s subscrip- 
tion alone is $1. We send both for 
$1.50. Order to-day. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

Raleigh, N. C. 





Copyright 1902 by Collier’s Weekly. 


More than twenty double-page 
pictures a year by Cuar es 
Dana Gipson are only a part of 
the good things that come week 
by week to regular readers of 


COLLIERS 


the world’s most progressive illustrated 
newspaper. Famous writers and artists 
make Collier’s a necessity in every honie. 

Send 4 cents in stamps to-day for sample copy and 


handsome illustrated booklet telling of attractive 
premiums and prizes for Collier’s subscribers. Address 


Collier’s Weekly, 436 W. 13th St., New York 





Feed Mill for Sale—Gi2es Ear Corn, 

Peas, etc. Cost $36.00. Price, $13.00. Good 

condition, R. L. STROWD, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 








DOYOU WANT A TEAGHER? 


We are in correspondence with hun- 
dreds of the best teachers in the United 
@tates for all grades school aud college 
work. Canrefer youto some that would 

Trobably suit. NO CHAKGE. Members 
ocated in 18 States at salaries $2, per 
year down. Cerrespondence with school 
officers and teachers invited. 

THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

{Established 1891.] Raleigh, N.C. 














SPECIAL RATES VIA _ SEA- 
BOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


Summer Excursion Rates via Sea- 
board Air Line Railway. ‘Tickets 
sold daily, June 1st to September 
30th, inclusive, with final return lim- 
it October 31st. Below I beg to give 
you-rates to the principal points: 


From Raleigh to— 
Old Point Comfort, Va....... .$8.25 
White Sulphur Springs, Va. ..$14.15 
Asheville. IN. O.5 cs case. cee elon 
Hendersonville, N. C.. . $11.60 
Mickory, Ns (Oh. 065.0% 16 SOO 
Blowing Rock, N. C.... . $13.00 
JLT ACT ORES An. GE nae . $9.00 
Cross Hill, S. C., (Harris 

Lithia) oe 

Lincolnton, N. G... 
TAtHeGON, Ns Cis sek ose eee 
Mittehoros IN. (Osessscesce's 
Rutherfordton, N. C........ 
Shelby, N. C.. ee 
Southern Sl N. ©; . . $3.55 
Mount Eagle, N. C.......... «$24.45 
Maltimore, WMd.; o> occ ss oo 00s dae? 
— TM ARG 2 ee ae . $26.25 

Carolina Beach, N. C.... . 81.15 
Chimney Rock, N. C........ .$12.90 
Jackson Springs, N. C........ «$4.85 
New York, N, ¥.. os. .$21.25 
Ocean View, Va..... . $8.25 
Providence, R. I..... "$24.25 
Virginia Beach, Va woe 08.20 
Washington, N. C..........++ -$%.00 
Washington, D. C..........++ «$13.25 
Wrightsville, N. S. .... . .$7.30 


.$11.85 
. $3.90 
« eB2.oD 
. $9.75 
.$9.10 


For further information apply to 
C. H. GATTIS, C. P. & T. A 
Raleigh, N. C. 
H. 8. LEARD, T. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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HEALTH NOTES 








Typhoid Fever--Rules for Its Prevention. 


(From Advance Sheets of Bulletin of the 
State Board of Health.) 


Typhoid fever is widely prevalent 
in our State. It is a communicable 
disease, spreading from one case to 
another, though generally in a round- 
about fashion. Its extension can be 
prevented by the careful observance 
of certain simple rules. For infor- 
mation of the people we give these 
rules, preceded by a statement of the 
reasons upon which they are based. 
Jf read and heeded by even a few 
some lives would be saved and much 
sickness would be prevented. Read 
them and tell about them. 

The active agency in the causation 
of typhoid fever is a bacterium, the 
bacillus typhosus, which attacks and 
causes the certain 
glands in the small intestine, dev- 
eloping therein by myriads. They 
are therefore to be found chiefly in 
the bowel discharges, although pre- 
sent also in the exeretion of the 
kidneys and to some extent in the 


ulceration of 


expectoration of a person sick with 
these 
first 
named, the bacteria are transferred 
to the intestinal tract of a healthy 


From one of 
always the 


the disease. 


gourees, nearly 


person. The poison is always swal- 
lowed. The most common agencies 


of transfer are the drinking water, 
including milk infected from wash- 
ing cans in polluted water, and the 
common house fly, although it may 
be conveyed directly to the nurse by 
her own soiled hands, and sometimes 
in dust. The most important rules 
therefore for the prevention of the 
extension of the disease may be 
briefly stated as follows: 

1. Cover immediately upon their 
passage the discharges—to prevent 
access of flies. 

2, As soon as possible thoroughly 
disinfect the discharges by mixing 
in equal quantity with them one of 
the following: (a) freshly made 
milk of lime or “whitewash” (un- 
slacked lime); (b) a five per cent 
solution of carbolie acid; (c) a 1 to 
1,000 solution of subli- 
mate; (d) a 1 per cent solution of 
formaldehyde. After standing a 
half-hour (covered all the time) the 
mixture should be buried (never 
thrown on the surface of the ground) 
at a distance from the well of not 
less than 150 feet. 

3. Provide in the sick-room a 
wooden tub one-third full of either 


of the three last named solutions, 


corrosive 


and drop therein as soon_as removed 
everything in the way of body or 
bed-clothing, handkerchiefs, towels, 
ete., that have come in contact with 
the patient, and keep them submerg- 
ed until they can be boiled, washed 
and dried in the sun. 

4. All remnants of food that may 
for any reason be earried into the 
Sick-room must be burned. 

5. The should wash her 
hands and dip them into one of the 
Solutions, preferably corrosive sub- 
limate, after every “changing” of 
the patient. 


hurse 


She should never draw 


Water from the family well unless a 
Pump is used, 


In case it should be 





absolutely necessary she should disin- 
fect her hands as above before do- 
ing so. 

6. The soiled linen of the patient 
should never be washed at or near 
the well or The greatest 
care should be observed to prevent 
the trainage of sewerage through the 
soil into the well or spring from ac- 
cumulation of filth of all kinds. As 
soon as a ease of typhoid fever ap- 
pears in a family all drinking water 
should be boiled until a report on 
the same can be obtained from the 
State Biologist, the family physi- 
cian making application to the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Health for 
permit and sterilized bottle. 

7. As the germ is present in the 
intestine in the preliminary stages 
and for several weeks after convales- 
cence is established and the patient 
practically well, extra care of sur- 
privies should be observed. 
Every evacuation should be imme- 
diately and completely covered with 
lime or dry powdered earth. 

Summary.—Prompt disinfection 
of all discharges from the body of 
the patient; protection of the same 
against flies; special care as to the 
drinking water, scrupulous cleanli- 
ness. 

To the Profession.—As the people 
cannot be reached except through 
the medical attendant we earnestly 
beg all physicians having cases of 
typhoid fever under their care to in- 
sist upon the strict observance of 
rules. Printed 
copies of the same will be furnished 
in quantity upon request. 


spring. 


face 


the above simple 





The Need of Water-Drinking. 


A well-known nerve specialist has 
said that “all neurasthenies (that is, 
people with unhealthy nerves) have 
desiceated nerves and suffer from an 
insufficiency of fluid in the tissues 
of the body.” It is probable that we 
all, in more or less degree, even when 
not conscious of any definite symp- 
toms, are suffering in some part of 
our system for the lack of enough 
fluid, and especially of enough pure, 
cool water. 

We know that so nicely is the hu- 
man body adjusted and adapted to 
its uses that one part cannot suffer 
without all suffering. If the nerves 
are desiccated, or dried through lack 
of fluid, then it is certain that other 
tissues are also suffering from the 
same lack, and that the wheels of 
the wonderful machinery are being 
clogged by reason of waste matter 
which is not washed away. 

We see by this that water does for 
It feeds, it 
washes, and it carries away the cin- 
ders of the body furnace; and 
through the want of it we are ex- 
posed to many and great dangers. 
The tissues become too dry, the blood 
is thick and its flow sluggish, and the 
retained waste of the body sets up 
a eondition which the doctors eall 
self-poison- 
ing. This condition may give rise to 
almost any known symptoms, from 
a pimple to heart failure, and is 
really responsible for most of the 


us a three-fold service. 


“autointoxieation,” or 





semi-invalids with whom the world 
is largely peopled. 

To obtain the best results from 
water-drinking certain rules should 
be observed. People do not all need 
the same amount, and it may take a 
little experimenting to find out just 
how much should be taken in individ- 
ual cases. It has been stated by 
some physicians that five or six pints 
should be taken during the twenty- 
four hours. Of this only a moderate 
quantity should be taken with the 
meals. It is a mistake to take no 
water with a meal, but it is perhaps, a 
greater mistake to wash food down 
with water, especially with ice water. 

The best time for water-drinking 
is at night and early in the morning. 
It is well to form the habit of slowly 
sipping, during the bath and while 
dressing, two or three glasses of 
cool—not ice-cold—water. Two or 
three more may be sipped at bed- 
time, and again two or three glasses 
an hour or two before luncheon and 
before dinner. 

In a very short time the value of 
this habit will become apparent in 
the resultant general improvement 
in digestion, temper and appearance. 
—The Youth’s Companion. 





Borrowing is not much better than 
begging.—Lessing. 





Ayers 


Do you like your thin, rough, 
short hairP Of course you 
don’t. Do you like thick, 
heavy, smooth hairP Of 
course you do. Then why 


Hair Vigor 


not be pleased? Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor makes beautiful heads 
of hair, that’s the whole 
story. Sold for 60 years. 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for a long 
time. It is, indeed, a wonderful hair tonic, 
restoring health to the hair and scalp, and, at 


the same time, proving a splendid dressing.” 
Dr. J. W. TATUM, Madill, Ind. T, 















$1.00 a bottle. 


Ov, 
All druggists. 


J.C. AYER C 
Lowell, Mass. 





for 


Weak Hair 











cartridges and shot shells 
are made in the largest and 
best equipped ammunition 
factory in the world. 


| AMMUNITION | 
| of U. M. G. make is now | 
accepted by shooters as 
“the worlds standard” for 
it shoots well in any gun. 
Your dealer sells it. 


The Union Metallic 
Co. 


Cartridge 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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must have constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natura! sleep. Bottle by mail 2c, 


E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 














RUPTURE CURED while you work. You 

pay $4 when cured. No cure 

te ay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, 
aine, 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect January 13th, 1903. 





This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Raleigh to Greensboro, 
open for occupancy at 9.00 p. m., connec- 
ting at Greensboro with train No. 39. 
‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pnilman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,’’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:20 a. m. No. 112 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
| Sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 

boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina'points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfolk, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 
2.52 P.Tl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily exceptSunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and _first-claes 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Orleans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with north 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis, 

4.12 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 

C. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager, 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Mana er. 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D.C. 
R. lL. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. E. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Building, 
RALEIGH, N. C 
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Published Weekly at Raleigh N. C. 





OFFICE: | - “106 WEST MARTIN STREET. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, 1 year 
Single subscription, 6 months 
Trial subscription, 8 MONTDS............cceeee 30 





SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 

When sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 

All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payable to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER. Raleigh, N. C.”’ 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a Subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
become responsibie for payment of subscrip- 
tion, and all arrearages must be paid when 
paper is ordered stopped. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: ‘1 Jan. 
02,” shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. I, 1902; ‘1 Sep. ’03,’’ to Sept. 1, 1908, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 





EASY SCIENCE STUDIES FOR 
FARMERS. 


XIII.—Honey Dew. 


Tf our younger readers who wish 
to have some knowledge of the great 
that 
them on every farm will look closely 
almost any spring morning, they will 
see on the leaves of trees a sweetish, 


wonderland lics open before 


sticky substance which is supposed 
by some to be honey and deposited in 
dew and hence ealled honey dew. 
They will notice bees and wasps lick- 
ing it up and we have seen the form- 
er so abundant on forest trees that 
for the time being we supposed that 
we had found a bee tree. 
of this honey dew is not in the heay- 
ens above nor exactly in the earth 
beneath but is simply the secretion 
of a great many varieties of plant- 
lice, for plants like cattle and chil- 
dren who do not receive proper at- 
tention have their animal infesta- 
tions, or, in plain English, lice. 
While these lice may be 
friends of the ants and in fact 
kept by them as dairy cows, they are 
in no case that we know of a benefit 
to the farmer but always his enemies. 
For this reason it may be worth his 
while to study them. 
ough 
these 


the 
are 


From the thor- 
and comprehensive account of 
insects in Comstock’s Entomol 
ogy we condense as follows: 

The body is usually more or less 
pear shaped. Some of the forms have 
two pair of 
wings. 


and 


delicate, transparent 
They all have compound eyes 
from three to seven 
jointed and back of the sixth set in 
of tubes 
from which the honey dew of the ants 
is secreted and by them milked out. 
The most 


antennae 


many species are a pair 


remarkable thing about 
these plant lice is their mode of de- 


velopment. At some period, usually 


in the fall of the year, eggs are pro- 
duced by impregnated females. These 


do not hateh until the next 
spring and are known as winter eggs. 


FOS 
eggs 


there are 
hatched in the spring a generation 
of plant lice in which there is no dis- 
tinction of sex, all are females and 
each has the power to produce with- 


From these winter eggs 


The origin. 





out the intervention of the male. Us- 
ually this generation is wingless and 
the individuals are called the stem- 
mother. The offspring of these stem- 
mothers may be wingless or winged 
and in some cases they are born 
alive but in others they are produced 
in the form of eggs called false eggs 
to distinguish them from the fertil- 
ized or true eggs. In still other cases 
they produce living young which are 
enveloped in a skin from which they 
emerge in the course of a few min- 
utes. 

The number of generations that 
may oceur depends on the season. 
One close observer by keeping them 
in a warm room has raised them for 
four years without the intervention 
and fe- 
These generations which oe- 


of a generation of males 
males. 
eur without the intervention of males 
of two 


winged. 


are forms, wingless and 


The wingless generation, 
usually the more numerous, by their 
great power of reproduction provide 
for the enormous multiplication of 
This, 
be disastrous to the species by the 
destruction of plants they feed upon 
and hence the starving of the insects. 
Nature, therefore, provided a por- 
tion of them with wings that they 
may find other plants to feed upon. 
As cold weather approaches a gen- 


individuals. however, would 


eration is produced composed of both 
sexes, the females wingless and the 
males winged. After impregnation 
these females produce winter eggs, in 
many species just one and nearly as 
Sometimes this egg 
is not even laid but remains in the 


large as herself. 


dried skin of the dead parent through 
the winter. The sexual individuals in 
many no mouth 
hence take no nourishment, the sole 
objects of their existence being to 
furnish a new starting point for a 
erop of plant-lice in the year to 
come. 

These plant-lice may be found al- 
You find 
them in the form of coxcomb galls 
and 
bladder like leaves on plum trees, 
in galls on the cottonwood. You 
will find them on the roots of plants 
and one form of them, the phyl- 
loxera, some years ago almost ruin- 
ed the vineyards of France. You 
will find them on the leaves of the 
grape vines and you will find a va- 
riety called the woolly plant-louse 
in the apple orchard. We have found 
them on the maple trees apparently 
like with the pavement 
undeath wet with their secretion. 
You will find them on lettuce, the 
roots of beans, on pine trees, on the 
the pasture, in 
fact there is scarcely any plant or 
part of a plant that does not at some 


eases have parts, 


most everywhere. may 


on the elm leaves, in twisted 


wool, and 


larch, on weeds in 


time or other have this very singular 
You will find 


them almost everywhere. 


and peculiar insect. 


The Agricultural Department re- 
the 
wheat crop in Texas and Oklahoma 
from one variety of these plant-lice. 
In fact they may be expected on al- 


ports considerable damage to 


most any kind of grain or grass or 
tree or shrub or weed that grows 
out of the ground. In giving their 
life history we have explained why it 





is that they appear in such enormous 
numbers early in the season. 
When an insect can have eight, ten 
or twelve generations in a_ year 
without the presence of a male, grow- 
ing as rapidly as buds on a tree, it is 
little wonder that there is scarcely 
a limit to their multiplication ex- 
cept the destruction of the plants 
upon which they ~- feed.—Wallace’s 
Farmer. 


so 





In scandal, as in robbery, the re- 
ceiver is always as bad as the thief. 


—Chesterfield. 





THAT THROBBING HEADACHE 


Would quickly leave you, if you 
used Dr. King’s New Life Pills. 
Thousands of sufferers have proved 
their matchless merit for Sick and 
Nervous Headaches. They make 
pure blood and build up your health. 
Only 25 cents, money back if not 
cured. Sold by all druggists. 


A. & M. COLLECE 
FOR THE COLORED RACE, 
Offers the best available opportunities for 
Mechanical and Agricultural training. Grad- 
uates earning from from thirty to one hun- 

dred and fifty dollars per month. 

Kall Term begins September 1, 1903. Rooms 
in Dormitory can be engaged after August 1. 
Send for catalogue. 

JAMES B. DUDLEY, President, 
A. & M. College, |Greensboro, N. C. 








A Country School—?e 704 wish to put 


your boy or girl in 
a quiet, inexpensive school in a healthy locality? 
Board and tuition $8 a month. 
EXTRKAS—Music, $2.50 a month, 
and short hand, $2,00 a month. 
tor further information address, 


Book-keeping 


MATTIE. J. CALDWELL, 


Lemon Springs, Moore Co., N. C. 


FREE 


from anxiety over 

wash day are those 

who use a Dilkey Queen 

Wasner. We nanufac- 

ture three styles of 

wabhers. To introduce 

them we will give vou 

the advantage of our 

* factory prices tor a 

time, Write for catalogue and prices. Our 
U-TO-DATE, at $2.50. 

LYONS WASHING NACHINECO.,, Lyons, Mich. 








SOUTHERN RAILWAY WEEK- 
END RATES TO MOUNTAIN 
RESORTS. 

The Southern Railway will sell 
round-trip tickets to points named 
below for all trains Saturday and 
forenoon Sundays, good returning 
leaving destination not later than 
Monday following date of sale, ex- 
cept Blowing Rock, all trains Fri- 
days and Saturdays good returning 
leaving destination not later than 
Tuesday following date of sale. Fol- 
lowing rates from Raleigh, N. C.: 
RHOUIW IN MO ace wa Gielen ate'ss oa SES 
Rutherfordton, N. C........6.. G4! 
Panoomton. IN. 2... c<sacoenss oe « Deel 
MOSS Ne lls 5 eae ais aa oarealaretetens tee 
| ELYOTL aig! SRY G Ane ene 
Blowing Toek, N.C... -.:.... 8:00 
MENOVING ON Wo; as <esi ak esicen MOO 
Black Mountain, N. C......... 7.00 
Mound Gnoo, Me O,sass. cesar s OAD 
AU ANION ON cs cca oats Galas Sarbce DUD 
MOMMA TON. hig “Ond-cieac eae earcles GO 
Connelly Springs, N. C........ 25 
TAS OROME Ne. 5 aig 5 0o.b Siw ge ete 
2) ATO) Ra. ne GARR a 
Hendersonville, N.C... sce. 008 
NOV ARG. Dh Css os'c a edie aiaceaces 0 OO 
Lake LOROWBAT ccc so'cs oc ces's oa OO 
Flot Snrings, NiO, oc: <o 0aececa eke 
Walmineton, Ds Oisés cs owas aan. Sn 
Morehead City, N. C........... 4.50 

For further particulars write 
eall on 


m Ow Or Crt Sd 


25 
50 
75 


a ee | 


or 


Tf, GREDN.C.-T.-A. 
Yarborough House Building, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 
All ’phones 141. 





Wood's Seeds. 


Seed Potatoes for 


Late Planting.. 


Our customers say that WOOD’S 
COLD STORAGE SEED POTA- 
TOES have solved the problem— 
How to secure a bountiful supply of 
potatoes all through the year. Our 
special circular about Cold Storage 
Seed Potatoes gives full informa- 
tion. Write for it. 


SOW COW PEAS 


to follow your grain crops. They 
ean be satisfactorily seeded all 
through July. Not necessary to re- 
plow grain fields for Cow Peas; run 
eutaway or sharp-toothed harrow 
over the fields, and it will give suffi- 
ecient preparation and make a most 
satisfactory crop. Write for prices 
and special cireular. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 


SEEDSMEN, 


Richmond, : | : Virginia, 


SEABOARD 
Ain Line Raiiway 


Short Line to principal cities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 
No. 34. NORTHBOUND. 

1.25 a. m.—‘Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washineton, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m.—‘Seaboard Loeal Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth Norlina 
to-Richmond ;conneets at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50 a. m.—“‘Seaboard Mail’ for 
Richmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Connects at 
Richmond with C. and O. for 
Cineinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis; at Washington with 
Pennsylvania and B. and O. 
for all points. 

No. 31. SOUTHBOUND. 

4.00 a. n.—‘Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m.—‘Seaboard Loeal Mail,” 
for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

7.338 p. m.—‘Seaboard Mail,” for 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
va and all points South and 
Southwest. 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved.. Tickets de- 
livered at hotels and residences with- 
out extra charge at 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 

Yarborough House Building, 

O,H. GATTIS. ©: T.-& PB: A. 
Phones 117. Raleigh, N .C. 

H, & LEARD. T. P. A.., 

Raleigh, N. C.. 








